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Classical Education. Books and Methods of Instruction. 
[ ‘‘ American Journal of Education,” Vol. Il. No. 5. for May, 
1827.] 


In the “ Journal of Education ” for May, 1827, we observed a 
piece entitled “ Classical Education,” and more particularly de- 
voted to the subject of “books and methods of instruction.” 
This piece consists of a prefatory introduction, apparently from 
the Editor of the Journal, and of an extract from a letter from 
Professor Long. 'To many of the remarks contained in either 
portion of the article, we yield a cordial assent, deeming them 
both sound and seasonable. Of the justness of some suggestions 
made and strongly urged both by Professor Long an‘i by the 
Editor of the Journal, we are not satisfied. By the ‘atter, the 
use of Dalzel’s Analecta Minora and Majora is said to be in 
“ miserable taste,” those books having been (it is added) * re- 
jected with contempt, from the only other considerable University, 
in the country where they originated.” “If our youth,” the 
Editor pursues, “ are ever to acquire a true classical taste, they 
must be permitted to read authors singly, to read them through- 
out, and to read them again and again, till the spirit of the writer 
has transfused itself into the mind of the pupil, and till every 
characteristic turn of thought and expression is as familiar, as 
those of a living acquaintance.” 

Professor Long seems to inculcate nearly the same doctrine 
in the following words ; 

“ One single author carefully read and explained, as it ought to 
be, would give more real knowledge, and confer more satisfaction, 
than unconnected, ill selected pieces from a dozen different writers.” 
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Again, Professor Long in the preceding sentence observes ; 


*« Modern education has substituted, instead of large portions of 
these authors, little scraps, and has encumbered the student with 
such an apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, and other helps, that 
the few years spent at school are not sufficient to enable him to 
obtain that, which is the object of his labor.” 

Farther, ‘“‘ The use of the Analecta Minora and Majora has proved 
an obstacle to the acquisition of Greek ; it is almost impossible to 
imagine, how such extracts were ever read in any school; in the 
best schools in England they are not used.” 


Among the books mentioned as those “ which cannot be used 
with much profit,” are 


“ Analecta Minora and Majora, and 

“Greek Readers.” 

The extensive circulation and high repute of the “ Journal of 
Education,” and the character of Professor Long as a scholar, 
have suggested to us the propriety of briefly examining the 
opinions here expressed, which we shall attempt, with the Sefer- 
ence due to the sources from which they proceed. 

We are inclined to think, then, that on examination, it will ap- 
pear, that the opinion of Professor Long, as far as it goes to the 
censure of a practice universal in the schools of this country and 
of Germany, and extremely prevalent, we incline to think, in the 
schools of all countries, is not well matured in his own mind, nor 
tenable on good grounds. 

If the objection be merely a specific one, to the use of ill-com- 
piled books,—to books which consist of “little scraps,” and “ ill 
selected pieces from a dozen different writers,” then there can of 
course be no controversy. It amounts merely to saying that a 
collection of ill selected scraps can be of little use, or in other 
words, that a bad selection is a bad selection. Perhaps it will 
be found, upon a revision of the whole of what Professor Long 
has written on this matter, that he has no objection to a judiciously 
compiled work of the kind under consideration. He says, “ There 
could be no objection to a school or a college book, which con- 
tained large portions, from the best authors, arranged in proper 
order, with short notes in English, explanatory of the Greek 
idiom, and other things which require explanation ; but there is 
no book of this description which is yet in use.” 

In this remark, Professor Long admits that there is no objec- 
tion to a judiciously compiled selection from the Greek authors, 
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for the use of colleges and schools. This is equivalent to ad- 
mitting, that such a collection would be convenient and advanta- 
geous, because if it were not convenient and advantageous, it 
would be highly objectionable. 

Professor Long’s objection, then, when duly weighed, amounts 
only to this, that the books of extracts hitherto compiled for the 
use of schools are not judicious and suitable collections ; in other 
words, that the Collectanea Majora, Minora, and Greek Reader, 
with the several introductory Latin works in use in our schools, 
are all of them such as cannot be used to advantage. This is a 
question, which we have no wish at present to discuss. The 
merit of the works is various. The Collectanea Majora, in Dr. 
Popkin’s edition, we deem a good book. ‘The Minora is com- 
paratively less valuable. But we do not think “the other con- 
siderable university” in Scotland ought to have rejected, even 
this, far less the Majora, “ with contempt.” ‘The books, we 
think, can neither of them be fairly called contemptible; and 
when works, by an eminent teacher of the University at Edin- 
burgh, after having passed through numerous editions, and been 
widely introduced into schools in concert with that University, are 
not merely disused, but “ rejected with contempt,” in a rival in- 
stitution, it will naturally lead to the fear (though in this case no 
doubt the very groundless fear) that some feeling had “oe og 
with the critical reasons that prompted so seemingly h a 
measure. As to Jacobs” Greek Reader, as prepared by the 
accomplished editor of the Anthologia, and introduced into the 
best schools in the country whose schools are the best in the 
world, it is, in our opinion, a most excellent school-book. We 
should have been heartily glad to have had the state of our 
schools and of classical education in America such, that the 
whole of that work could have been prepared, as an elementary 
work for this country. No experienced instructer, however, 
will, we think, be of opinion that this was possible; and we are 
inclined to believe that as much of the original work finds a place 
in the American edition, as the state of our schools and of classi- 
cal education admits. We have, however, no wish or design to 
uphold this particular work. ‘The general character of this class 
of productions is stated by Professor Long to be unobjectionable, 
and we should cheerfully and gratefully receive from him a ¢om- 
pilation, to which no exception could be taken. 

We have already stated, however, that Professor Long’s opin- 
ions do not appear to be matured in his own mind. though 
he admits that a collection of long extracts with proper notes 
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would be unobjectionable, he yet objects in general to the use of 
Greek Readers, and of “ small lexicons,” which seem an essen- 
tial part of the plan of such works. He appears to prefer the 
fel even of one single author ; and by the Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, in the passage we first cited, very great impor- 
tance is attached to this reading the whole of single authors. 

We apprehend here, that there is a slight confusion of the ob- 
jects of the profound Hellenist with those of the student at school. 
{t cannot, strictly speaking, be called the immediate object of the 
latter, “ to transfuse the spirit of an ancient author into his mind, 
and to render every characteristic turn of thought and expression 
as familiar as those of a living acquaintance.” ‘This is the object, 
this can be the attainment, only of a veteran professor ; and even 
by him it can be extended only to two or three authors. Erasmus 
thought ten years not too much, to devote to the forming of such 
an acquaintance, as is here indicated, with Cicero alone. We feel 
no scruple in saying that to make ‘ every characteristic turn of 
thought and expression ” in Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, Pindar, 
the three tragedians, and Aristophanes, as familiar as those of a 
living acquaintance, would be the work of an industrious, and we 
must add, in our opinion, (except for a teaclier) of a wasted life. 

But we do not conceive it the object of the school-boy to form such 
a perfect acquaintance as we speak of, even with a single author. 
He is to learn, not the peculiarities of an author, but the rudiments 
and general principles of the language. The Frenchman who 
studies English, does not (in common cases) wish to learn every 
characteristic turn of thought and expression in Shakspeare. 
He rather wishes to learn what Shakspeare has in common with 
other good writers. When he has mastered the general princi- 
ples and the vocabulary of the language, he then proceeds, as 
his taste or necessity may dictate, from the study of the language 
to the study of individual authors ; which two studies we take to 
be essentially different. 

We believe there is no language, ancient or modern, in the 
study of which, resort has not been had to compilations of the 
kind under consideration. ‘They are used, even in the learning 
of our own vernacular tongue, with respect to which, several 
reasons, that make their use convenient in foreign and ancient 
tongues, do not apply. It would, however, be thought a novel 
and extraordinary suggestion, that the first lessons of reading in 
English, or the ordinary lessons in reading in our schools, should 
be given, not from such selections and class books, as are uni- 
versally employed for that purpose, but from the standard authors 
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of the language. There is no better reason, that we perceive, 
for putting beginners in Latin and in Greek into the classical 
authors, to be read entire, over and over again, than there would 
be for putting the English beginner into Hume’s England, or 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, for the same purpose. There is un- 
doubtedly a preliminary and elementary study of any language, 
which must precede the study of its classical authors ; and this 
preliminary study can more conveniently be had upon compends, 
prepared for the purpose, than upon entire authors. 

If the work of a classical author be put into the school-boy’s 
hands, as the basis of the elementary study of the language, it is 
applied to a use for which it was not intended. We do not now 
call to mind a single Greek book, intended to be put to such a 
use, by its author. Does any one suppose that if Plato, by 
prophetic forecast, understanding that some of his works would 
be used as text books in the schools and colleges of a distant 
posterity, had taken in hand to write books appropriate to that 
object, he would have written precisely the same as he wrote for 
totally different uses? It is exceedingly difficult, as it is, out of 
all the remains of the literature of an ancient language, to compile 
a compendium perfectly well adapted to the use of schools. 
Who can suppose, that any one book, written with no such object 
in view, two thousand years ago, can be free from the objections 
which it is found difficult to avoid, even when, from the best ex- 
isting materials, the effort‘is made by judicious teachers, to pre- 
pare, out of many authors, a manual suited to modern schools 
and a modern state of society. 

The incongruousness of the supposition will further appear, 
from another view. ‘The Editor of the Journal recommends the 
reading of single authors throughout, in preference to compends, 
or books of selections. Now there are very few ancient authors, 
which have come down to us entire; and a very capricious 
chance has determined how much of each should perish, and 
how much should be preserved. By what reason can it be in- 
culcated on us, that seven plays of A’schylus, seven of Sophocles, 
and eighteen or twenty of Euripides, are precisely the quantity of 
these authors that ought to be read. If the object be to study 
authors as authors, and not the language in which they wrote, 
then, of course, all that has come down of any particular author 
must be read. But on what philosophical principle can it be 
made to appear, that from the student of the Greek tongue, who 
pursues that study as part of a liberal education, Euripides is en- 
titled to twice as much attention, as either A’schylus or Sopho- 
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cles? As the inferior genius, he is manifestly less. important 
than either. 

We do not believe, that the practice of reading entire authors 
throughout was ever adopted in any school in the world, as the 
first exercise in learning the language. If the teacher does not 
use a selection made to his hands, he virtually makes his own. 
Professor Long recommends Xenophon’s Anabasis, one or two 

lays of Euripides, two or three books of Herodotus, and Homer’s 
liad. We do not say positively, that a book containing precise- 
ly those extracts from Greek authors would not be better than 
any other that has been made. We cannot undertake to pro- 
nounce on what does not exist. When Professor Long will pre- 
sent the public with the volume containing the portions of Greek 
authors which he recommends, and with such notes as he ap- 
ves, we can then compare it with other works. Meantime, 
owever, we do not perceive how a recommendation of one or 
two plays of Euripides and two or three books of Herodotus is 
to be reconciled with the imperious necessity of reading single 
authors throughout. 

We differ in toto from Professor Long, in his objection to 
small lexicons, if intended to be applied to that kind of works ; 
for of the two which he names we know nothing. But to put 
into the hands of a school-boy an entire lexicon of the Greek 
language, such as Schneider, for instance, which is much the 
best, is not to aid but to mock him. Profound scholars are too 
apt to forget the difficulties which they encountered as learners 
of the rudiments ; and of these difficulties, we believe, none are 
more disheartening, than that of sifting out of the whole vocabu- 
lary of a language the individual word in the particular significa- 
tion wanted by the beginner. In addition to this, it was impos- 
sible, till very lately, to get a dictionary which comprised all the 
words in the classical authors. It can now only be done by the 
purchase of a dearer book than an elementary school-book ought 
to be. The same objection, till very lately, existed against the 
use of entire stented authors. ‘They were not to be had in 
cheap and correct editions. 

For the zeal and good offices of the Journal of Education and 
the gentleman repeatedly named in this article, in the cause in 
which they are engaged, they are entitled to the public thanks. 
In many excellent suggestions made by them we heartily concur. 
But no good can come from setting the standard too high, or 
from recommendations decidedly beyond the capacity and wants 
of society. To tell our teachers and school-boys that nothing 
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valuable is done, unless they “read authors singly, read them 
throughout, read them over and over again, till the spirit of the 
writer is transfused into the mind of the pupil,” is to hold a lan- 
guage, which, if it meet with belief, will have no effect but to 
dishearten. Not one individual in a hundred relishes writings 
like those of Hume, or the prose writings of Milton, till he has 
grown up to man’s estate. Not one in ten, of all to whom the 
English language is vernacular, possesses that knowledge of 
Shakspeare, which is here enjoined of Homer, on the part of 
“our youth.” The school-boy has done well, who, by diligent 
use of grammar and dictionary, can construe, parse, and scan 
his author. ‘To enter into his spirit and relish his beauties, to 
their full extent, is the attainment of mature years and mature 
studies. 


Matins and Vespers: with Hymns and Occasional Devotional 
Pieces. By Jous Bowxinc. First American from the sec- 
ond London edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and 
Wilkins. 1827. 


Mr. Bowrrna’s poetical career has been peculiar and remark- 
able ; and although he has not attained a name that will stand 
with those of Byron and Cowper, he has yet gained an honora- 
ble distinction and deserves to be gratefully remembered. 
Occupied as he has been in active life, busy in the bustling and 
confounding scenes of the world, he has yet, by the force of an 
indefatigable ardor and uninterrupted industry, accomplished as 
much in the walk of letters, as could be reasonably expected of a 
retired scholar with full leisure. ‘That he has done it all as well as 
under other circumstances he might have done, we do not say. 
It would have been a miracle if he had. It is a wonder, and no 
small one, that his labors have been so excellent in execution as 
they are. If he had written less, he would doubtless have at- 
tained a higher eminence as an author; and yet it is almost un- 
fair to say this, when it is remembered how popular and beauti- 
ful, how finished too, are his ‘‘ Specimens of the Russian Poets,”— 
with what a — of diction, what a choice and felicity of metre ; 
and how successfully he has thrown over those charming compo- 
sitions the air of originality, while yet he evidently preserves not 
only the measure, but the characteristic spirit of the native verse. 
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This is no slight praise. It implies talent and merit of a high 
order. And it may be extended—hardly, we think, in equal 
degree—but with very little qualification, to his various transla- 
tions from various languages. He has gone from nation to nation, 
and collected ballads and poems of most diverse and opposite 
genius, and transferred them with their own peculiarities of form, 
eeling, and the je ne sais quot which makes them what they 
are, into his own tongue ; so that in reading them, we seem less 
to be studying a translation than perusing an original. We are 
not !ockine at what has been called the wrong side of the tapes- 
try, but at a beautiful imitation by the hand of a master, who has 
so caught the nice traits of the work and wrought them into his 
own tissue, that, although we know the contrary, we yet can 
hardly persuade ourselves that they have appeared in any other 
previous form. 

There is another department which Mr. Bowring has almost 
appropriated to himself; and in which, although he has not 
reached the excellence which distinguishes some of his versions, 
he has yet been more successful than a great majority of those 
who have attempted the same walk. It is a department which is 
embarrassed by great and peculiar difficulties, and many have 
expressed the opinion that excellence in it is unattainable. And 
undoubtedly the vast quantity of miserable rhyme which has 
been sent forth under the name of devotional poetry, might seem 
at first view to give the warrant of experience to such an opinion. 
Yet perhaps when the matter is fairly examined, it will be found 
that if the greater difficulties of the subject be considered, there 
is not less of good religious poetry in proportion to the whole 
quantity, than of any other description. If we should take into 
account all which might under a liberal construction be fairly 
called religious poetry, we think the proportion would even be 
greater; for we should then cite not a little from Milton, Young, 
Cowper, Southey, Wordsworth, whose works have not only a 
prevailing complexion of moral purity and religious faith, but are, 
in much of their essential character, directly religious and devo- 
tional. But independently of this, it must be remembered of 
the expressly sacred poetry, that we have'the whole mass of it, 
good and bad, directly before our eyes, and are able to compare 
at a glance the quantity of the excellent with the quantity of the 
bad. While the immense body of poor verse on other subjects, 
never comes within our notice, nor is brought into comparison with 
the standard works which we know and admire. Thus, we 
know that the ‘ Psalms and Hymns” of Watts form a large propor- 
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tion of English sacred verse, and that of these, while about fifty, 
to speak loosely, are the finest in the language, the remainder are 
of very inferior merit, and many have no pretension whatever to 
be called poetical. We thus have a visible and painful demon- 
stration before our eyes, that the proportion of excellent devo- 
tional poetry to the whole mass is extremely small ; a demonstra- 
tion made more sure, if possible, by the circumstance, that when 
careful selections from the whole mass are made by men of taste 
and industry, with a view to arranging under one cover all the 
best specimens which may be used in public worship, they have 
never been able to produce a collection sufficiently large and 
various, without admitting some of confessedly second-rate char- 
acter. Hence, when there are seen at the same time volumes 
after volumes of what is called fine poetry on other subjects pub- 
lished and circulated, it is easily inhosed that the sacred depart- 
ment exhibits an unexampled scantiness. But the comparison is 
not fairly made, so as to warrant this conclusion. In order to do 
it, we should first bring together all the poems which have been 
published, and set by their side the standard works, and observe 
how sfnall a pile they make. ‘Then of those standard works we 
should consider how large a proportion is of indifferent quality ; 
that of such great names as Dryden the eighteen volumes dwin- 
die down to a few short pieces, and that even of the greater 
Milton, there are whole books not to be numbered in the first 
class of the good. ‘This will make a very considerable deduc- 
tion ; we may judge how great, by taking up any good selection 
from the poets, which professes to cull and arrange the best 
passages from the best writers ;—it will lead us to the same conclu- 
sion respecting poetry in general, to which we are brought re- 
specting sacred poetry by a survey of the selections for public 
worship. We shall be satisfied that excellence is as rare in every 
other department of the muse as in this, and shall be very un- 
willing to take up the opinion that the highest and most interest- 
ing of topics, associated beyond all others with the intensest 
feelings, and exciting the imagination, are yet, merely because so 
sublime and familiar, unfit to be expressed in man’s choicest and 
most charming language. It is true, that with most men both 
fancy and language would sink under the subject, and fall far 
short of its highest feelings and best conceptions. But then this 
is equally true of every high topic of poetry ; and we believe 
that upon no subject whatever, however within the grasp of com- 
mon minds, has gifted fancy been more entirely successful, than 
in the pictures of invisible things drawn by Milton and Dante, 
VOL. Il. 52 
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and the expressions of devout affection sometimes made by 
Watts, Doddridge, Cowper, Steele, and Barbauld. It is absurd 
with such examples of success, to pretend that religion is no 
field for the poet, and that devout sentiment is unsuited to the 
_ muse. lucompetent authors will fail in any department. 

heir failare should hurt themselves only, and not bring into 
discredit the department in which they labored. 

The work of Mr. Bowring which lies before us, fully corrobo- 
rates the opinion which we have here expressed. ‘The “ Matins 
and Vespers ” are full of devotion and full of poetry. Mr. Bow- 
ring has written too much to allow every piece to be of first-rate 
excellence, and many parts of his volume bear marks of injudi- 
cious haste and the want of careful revision. He indulges him- 
self also in some freedoms of verse, which seem to us rather 
slovenly, and although sanctioned by high authority are yet, in 
our view, offences against the strict propriety of poetic rule. We 
refer particularly to a frequent mode se nat his lines, by 
which the pauses are so arranged as to conceal in a great mea- 
sure the occurrence of the rhyme, and give to his rhymed stan- 
zas the air of blank verse ; as in the following examples. * 


** Death is the gate through which we come 
Into the world—and every day 
We die—and when dissolved away, 
’Tis death conducts us to our home. 
Death hath no terrors—while we are, 
Death is not—when we cease to be, 
Then death begins. Eternity 
Is life, not death. What cause for fear 
Of death—when this same death we dread 
Is life continuous,—and to die 
Is but to live immortally ? 
Here, every, every step we tread, 
Is on a grave—and every breath 
Heaved, is a messenger of death.” p. 52. 


“ Thy sun awakes and sets—The world grows old 
Afid is renewed again. ‘The seasons flow 
Unchanging in their changes—joy and woe 
Preside in turns—and then we are enroll’d 
Among the slumberers of the grave—but Thou 
To whom past, present, future are as now, 

Art still the same—still watching—still intent 
On Thy high purpose—from the labyrinth vast, 
Where good and evil, joy and grief are blent 
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In common fate, to perfect—and present 

A future,—gather’d from the checquer’d past, 

Where bliss shall be predominant—and spread 

Wider and wider—till it shall embrace, 

All the great family of the human race, 

And give a crown of light to every head.— 

O may I join that never-number’d throng, 

And sing thy praise eternal—Thou my song! pp. 58—59. 


Now the structure of these passages is such as belongs to blank 
verse ; and although occasionally allowable in rhyme, asa variety 
and relief to its monotorous tendency, yet it cannot be carried 
far without serious offence against the laws which distinguish 
these two classes of composition from each other. It seems to 
have been a favorite design with some writers, to do away as far 
as possible the peculiarities by which rhyme is separated from 
blank verse, and reduce it to the same laws of unequal periods 
and varicus pauses. But it appears to us that this is a great error 
of judgment and taste. These are distinct classes of writing, 
governed by distinct laws, and constructed with different objects 
in view. We do not know why they should encroach on each 
other, or why pains should be taken to hide the distinctive fea- 
tures of the one, and conform it to the structure of the other. 
The rhyme is designed to mark out and define the rhythm, to 
denote the periods at which the numbers are complete, and begin 
again, and enable the ear to beat time to the measure as it pro- 
ceeds. It is an instance of that peculiar pleasure which is natu- 
rally derived from the recurrence of similar sounds at stated 
intervals, and from the repetition of a given succession of notes. 
The pleasure of blank verse is derived from a different cause— 
from a succession of measured words, flowing on freely without 
the necessity to repeat again a given melody, or to close the 
sense in any defined number of feet. It is therefore far more 
free, varied, copious, flowing, and rhetorical, and in these re- 
spects possesses high advantages for a long poem over rhyme, 
which the latter cannot gain except by sacrificing its own pecu- 
liar beauties, hiding its rhyme, destroying its melody of limited 
rhythm, in a word, confounding itself with blank verse. To do 
this, is to diminish the sources of pleasure from poetical numbers, 
and to limit to one species what is susceptible of a vast variety. 
To be at the pains of constructing the different forms of verse, 
the eight, the six, the ten syllable, the direct, the alternate, the 
triple and the quadruple rhyme, and at the same time to do the 
utmost to conceal the flow of the stanza and keep the rhyme 
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from being detected, seems at least to be taking a great trouble 
without any compensation, and with a real loss; a loss, that is, of 
the peculiar melody which distinguishes verse in stanza from 
blank verse. For we hold that verse in stanza is essentially 
lyrical, partaking of the character of music, and deriving its 
main, characteristic charm from the same laws of regular suc- 
cession and rhythmical repetition. The march of the lines is 
measured out and should fall distinctly on the ear, just as in mu- 
sic. Music is divided first into certain bars, which mark the step 
of the measure, and then into collections of bars, which are 
marked off by natural pauses, and which return upon the ear 
again and again with a distinct and pleasing emphasis. Poetry 
in stanza or rhyme is of the same character and owes its power 
of pleasing to the same cause ; and to try to keep this out of 
sight, is as great an offence against the propriety of verse, as it 
would be against the propriety of music to strive to conceal the 
movement indicated by the bars and by the recurrence of the 
natural rhythm. Thisis but a glance at our reasons for disapprov- 
ing such verses as those which we have quoted from Bowring. 
If some fit opportunity should present itself, we should be glad to 
go into a larger explanation. 

Mr. Bowring does not want the power of constructing stanzas 
on right principles, as we might show by many specimens besides 
the following. 


“The heavens, O Lord! Thy power proclaim, 
And the earth echoes back Thy name ; 
Ten thousand voices speak Thy might, 
And day to day, and night to night, 
Utter Thy praise,—Thou Lord above ! 
Thy praise—Thy glory—and Thy love. 


All things I see, or hear, or feel, 

Thy wisdom, goodness, power reveal. 
The silent crescent hung on high, 

So calmly sailing through the sky ; 

The lowliest flower that lights the dells ; 
The lightest wave the stream that swells ; 


The breeze that o’er the garden plays ; 
The farthest planet’s glimmering rays ; 
The dew upon the distant hill ; 

The vapors that the valley fill; 

The grove’s untutor’d harmony— 

All speak, and loudly speak of Thee. 
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Thy name, Thy glories, they rehearse, 
Great Spirit of the universe ! 

Sense of all sense, and Soul of soul, 
Nought is too vast for Thy control ; 
The meanest and the mightiest share 
Alike Thy kindness and Thy care. 


Beneath Thy all-directing nod, 

Both worlds and worms are equal, God ! 
Thy hand the comets’ orbits drew, 

And lighted yonder glow-worm too ; 
Thou didst the dome of heaven build up, 
And form’dst yon snow-drop’s silver cup. 


And nature with its countless throng, 

And sun and moon and planets’ song, 

And every flower that light receives, 

And every dew that tips its leaves, 

And every murmur of the sea— 

Tunes its sweet voice to worship Thee.” pp. 34—36. 


It would not be difficult to quote page after page of verses in 
this style, equal and superior to these; and if we had room for 
this, we should be giving the most satisfactory of all recommen- 
dations. At the same time, it would be easy to specify and en- 
large upon a few slight but obvious faults, which mar the beauty 
of the work in a literary point of view. But it could do no ser- 
vice to any one to point them out, and we are too well satisfied 
with the general excellence and usefulness of the poetry to spend 
our time in minute criticism. We better gratify both our judg- 
ment and our feelings by selecting one or two more passages, 
which cannot but be favorably received by our readers, and we 
hope may induce them to acquaint themselves with the whole 
volume. It strikes us that the following hymn has uncommon 
merit. 


HYMN TO THE DEITY. 


“The heavenly spheres to Thee, O Gop! attune their evening 
hymn, 
All-wise, All-holy, Thou art praised in song of seraphim ; 
Unnumber’d systems, suns, and worlds, unite to worship Thee, 
While Thy majestic greatness fills space—time—eternity. 


Nature,—a temple worthy Thee, that beams with light and 
love, 


Whose flowers so sweetly bloom below, whose stars rejoice 


above ; 
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Whose altars are the mountain cliffs that rise along the shore, 
Whose anthems, the sublime accord of storm and ocean roar : 


Her song of gratitude is sung by spring’s awakening hours, 

Her summer offers at Thy shrine its earliest, loveliest flowers : 

Her autumn brings its ripen’d fruits, in glorious luxury given, 

While winter’s silver heights reflect Thy brightness back to 
heaven ! 


On all Thou smil’st—and what is man, before Thy presence, 
Gop? 
A breath but yesterday inspired,—to-morrow but a clod: 
That it shall moulder in the vale,—till kindled, Lord, by 
hee, 
Its spirit to Thy arms shall spring—to life,—to liberty.” 
pp- 235, 236. 


We conclude this brief notice with one of the Vespers for a 
winter’s evening. 


“‘ The night has thrown its shadows o’er the land, 
And rest revisits nature.—Evening’s train, 
With day’s extinguish’d torches in their hand 
Have pass’d the twilight’s western gates again. 
On the damp hills the stars are glittering, 
The mists are hanging round the forests deep, 
While from their silver thrones the cold frosts fling 
Their fetterso’er the vanquish’d earth,—and keep 
The streams in icy bondage. Happy he 
Who to his bed of slumber can retire, 
To rest in sweet and sound tranquillity ; 
While untormented by a vain desire, 
Or a reproaching spirit, he may dwell 
Securely and serenely.—T'o the good 
The conscience is a fearless citadel, 
Where nought of doubt or danger can intrude. 
The darkness mantles him,—and till the hour 
When sleep upon his eyelids sinks, he takes 
Sweet counsel with that ever-present Power, 
Who out of night His robes of brightness makes ; 
And from beyond this narrow-bounded vale, 
Water’d by tears—by vapors curtain’d round,— 
And canopied in clouds—his thoughts can hail 
That awful Majesty whose light is found 
Descending and pervading the pure heart 
That seeks His presence, while its cheering glow 
A lustre and a smile of light impart 
To all the shades of solitude and woe. 
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Though the earth tremble at thy coming, Lord ! 
Thy children may approach Thee—may adore : 
There is salvation, Father! in Thy word, 

And Thy diffusive Spirit shining o’er 

Earth’s valley, makes earth cheerful. In its rays 
We move rejoicing onwards—bent beneath 

The burthen of our nothingness, we praise 

And magnify 'Thy name. In life, in death, 

Alike we see Thy glory. From Thy throne 
Rivers of strength and life roll forth, that lave 

All the created world—On Thee alone 

The world and all its tribes depend. The grave 
Has for Thy love a tongue—e’en as the night 

Its starry garlands and its hymns.—I hear, 

I hear the voices of the sons of light, 

Blending and circling round from sphere to sphere. 
Each star a chord of music—a wave’s flow 

In the majestic sea of song that rolls 

In ceaseless tides of harmony, which know 

No rest—no discord. There departed souls 

Join the eternal chorus. Thence they speak 

To us poor pilgrims wandering still on earth— 
They bid us soar above earth’s vale—and seek 
The country where our holier parts had birth, 

And whither they are tending. Father! thither 
My eager heart aspires—and when this scene 
Fades round me—and its passing flowerets wither— 
There let me rest rewarded and serene.” pp. 153—155. 





Vida de Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, escrita e ilustrada con 
varias Noticias y Documentos inéditos, pertenecientes & la 
Historia y Literatura de su Tiempo. Por Don Martin 
Fernanpez pe Navarrete. Madrid. 1819. 

Life of Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, written and illustrated 
with various Notices and unpublished Documents, relating to 
the History and Literature of his Time. By Don Martin 


FEerRNanDez De NAavVARRETE. 


CeRvANTES, as we are informed in the book whose title 
we have just given, was born in October, 1547, at Alcala 
de Henares, then a famous seat of science in Spain. Very 
few particulars of his early youth have been handed down 
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tous. He is said to have shown from childhood a great love of 
works of imagination. In 1568 he is known to have been in 
Madrid, at which time an envoy, by name Aquaviva, arrived 
from Rome, to condole with Philip EI. on the death of his son 
Carlos. ‘The cause of the prince’s imprisonment was mysterious, 
his death in confinement sudden, and Philip refused to listen to 
any of the missions of condolence sent to him on the subject, 
being anxious to still the talk and excitement which prevailed 
respecting it. ‘The envoy was therefore immediately dismissed. 
As he is said to have been fond of the acquaintance of men of 
letters, Navarrete supposes that Cervantes, who is known to have 
served some time in Rome as a valet, accompanied him thither. 

It was not uncommon at this period for young men of rank to 
act as attendants on popes and cardinals, in order to be enabled 
to _ their studies in Rome, and obtain rich benefices by the 
influence of their masters. Cervantes could not have remained a 
great while in this capacity, as we find him, in the following year, 
serving in the Spanish forces in the Italian States, and it was not 
long before he had an opportunity to display his courage. 

The Grand Turk, Selim II., in violation of the treaties which 
he had made with Venice, invaded the island of Cyprus. The 
Venetians implored the aid of the Christian princes, especially 
of the Pope, Pius V. He prepared his galleys with alacrity, 
and put them under the command of Marco Antonio di Colonna, 
duke of Pagliano, who effected a junction with the fleets of Spain 
and Venice in the spring of the year 1570. But owing to the 
dissentions and irresolution of the commanders of the combined 
fleet, nothing of consequence was done this year. In the next, 
the court of Rome made great exertions to league the princes of 
Europe against the Turks; and a formal alliance was made 
among the three powers whose fleets had acted together the year 
before, and Don John of Austria, natural son of Charles V., was 
appointed generalissimo of the combined forces. On the 15th 
of September, 1571, they sailed from Messina, with a view of 
attacking the Ottoman fleet. On the 7th of October they came 
up with it, and an action ensued, in which the Christians gained a 
splendid victory. Cervantes was among the troops embarked. 
At this time he was sick of a calenture, and his captain and 
friends endeavoured to persuade him to remain quiet in his birth 
during the action. But he replied, “that he had rather die 
fighting for his God and king, than shelter his life at the price of 
cowardice.” He then requested the captain to give him the post 
of most danger. His request was complied with, and he fought 
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with a heroism which spread through the galley, so that the crew 
of this single vessel killed five hundred Turks, together with the 
captain of the Egyptian admiral’s ship, and took the royal stand- 
ard of Egypt. He received in the engagement three gunshot 
wounds, two in his breast, and one in his left hand, which was 
lamed for life. He always declared that he willingly purchased 
his share in the glory of the day at the price it had cost him ; 
“for a dead soldier,” said he, “‘ who has met his fate in battle, 
is a far better sight than a living one who has saved his life by 
flight.” He afterwards accompanied the forces of Don John 
in an expedition against the city of ‘Tunis, which was taken, but 
not long afterwards retaken by the Turks. For two or three 
years succeeding, Cervantes remained in the service, being most 
of the time in garrison in various places in Italy and Sicily, and 
in June, 1575, obtained leave to return to his own country, to 
solicit the reward which his long services merited, with the high- 
est recommendations from Don John. 

During this period he had visited the different cities of Italy, 
of which he has given fine descriptions in various parts of his 
writings. ‘These show too the traces of the Italian literature, 
which he had studied during his residence in that country. In 
September, 1575, he embarked at Naples, in a Spanish galley, 
in order to return home ; but on the 26th of the month, the vessel 
fell in with an Algerine fleet, and after an obstinate engagement, 
in which Cervantes distinguished himself, the Spaniards were 
forced to surrender, and carried into captivity in Algiers. The 
Moor to whose lot Cervantes fell, finding Don John’s letters, 
concluded that he must be a man of distinction, for whom he 
could probably get a large ransom. He therefore loaded him 
with chains, and treated him with extreme harshness, in order to 
induce him to press his relations and friends to purchase his re- 
lease. The Moors were accustomed to treat their captives with 
severity for another reason also, namely, to induce them to renounce 
their religion. But Cervantes was proof against their attempts, and 
assiduously labored to effect his own liberation and that of sever- 
al other Christian captives. With this view he prevailed upon a 
Moor to undertake to guide them over land to Oran, an enter- 

rise which had terminated unfortunately in several similar cases. 

heir guide abandoned them on the second day of their march, 
and they were obliged to return to Algiers, where they were 
treated with still greater severity, particularly Cervantes. 

Late in the year 1576, some of his friends were ransomed, 
and he took this opportunity to write to his parents an account of 
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his unhappy condition. His father immediately pledged his own 
estate, his sons’ patrimony, and his daughters’ portions, to raise 
money for his ransom, and the whole family were reduced to pov- 
erty. Cervantes, on receiving the sum thus raised, endeavoured 
to negotiate his release with his master, Dali Mami. But as he 
had formed a high opinion of his quality, and was moreover a man 
of insatiable avarice, the sum offered seemed to him insignificant. 

Unable to obtain his own freedom, Cervantes employed the 
money in ransoming his brother Rodrigo, and directed him on his 
arrival in Spain, to send an armed vessel to the African coast, 
which should make the land at a given point in the neighbour- 
hood of Algiers, and liberate him with many other Christian 
captives. ‘This was an enterprise which he had long meditated 
and provided for. West of Algiers, at the distance of three 
miles, was a garden, belonging to a Greek renegade, and taken 
care of by a slave named Juan, a native of Navarre. This 
man had, with much care, prepared a cave in the most 
retired part of the grounds, where several Christian slaves took 
refuge, under the direction of Cervantes. When Rodrigo Cer- 
vantes sailed for Spain, there were fourteen or fifteen so conceal- 
ed, all men of rank. They owed their security to the gardener’s 
hopes of recovering his liberty along with them. He took care 
that no dangerous person should come near them. Another 
slave, named Dorador, who had once renounced Christianity and 
afterwards embraced it again, brought them provisions. When 
Cervantes thought the time of the vessel’s arrival near, he quitted 
his master’s house, and took refuge with the rest. The vessel 
was quickly prepared and despatched, under the command of a 
captain experienced in the seas and coasts of Barbary. Late in 
September she arrived at Algiers, and standing off and on, ap- 
proached the shore by night at the point nearest the garden, and 
began to communicate with the Christians in the cave. Some 
Moors, either in a fishing-bark or on a tongue of land between the 
ship and the captives, heard their discourse, and shouted for assist- 
ance ; at this the crew of the vessel took fright, and put to sea 
again. On approaching the coast a second time, she was taken 
by the Moors, and thus the whole enterprise was defeated. 
Cervantes and his companions, however, ignorant of her capture, 
remained in the cave and consoled themselves for their privations 
by the hope of liberty. But of this hope they were soon to be 
deprived. Dorador, the repentant renegade, on whom they 
mainly relied for subsistence, was a hypocrite, and resolved to 
renounce christianity anew. With this view he presented him- 
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self to Azan, the governor of Algiers, disclosed his purpose, and 
in order to ingratiate himself with him, made known the secret 
of the cave, and the means by which Cervantes had contrived to 
support his friends there. The governor was much gratified with 
this intelligence, and resolved to appropriate the captives imme- 
diately, as lost, and thereby forfeited according to the custom of the 
rulers of Algiers. He immediately ordered the captain of his guard 
to enter the garden with eight or ten soldiers on horseback, and 
twenty-four on foot, and carry off the captives together with the 
gardener. The Christians were taken in the manner directed, and 
in the midst of the alarm and confusion attending their surprise, 
Cervantes charged his companions to throw all the blame on 
him, and thereby save themselves from punishment. While the 
Turks were binding the prisoners, Cervantes, calling the at- 
tention of all present, said, with a clear voice and collected man- 
ner, that none of his unhappy companions were to blame for 
what had taken place, as he had prevailed on them to secrete 
themselves and had conducted the whole business. ‘The Turks, 
surprised at this noble confession, despatched one of the horse- 
men with an account of it to the governor, who thereupon ordered 
all the other prisoners to be confined in his baths, and Cervantes 
to be brought before him. He was accordingly manacled and 
driven with blows into the presence of the ruler, who examined 
him several times with all the art of which he was master, and with 
threats of death and torture, to make him reveal his accomplices. 
But he was proof against threats and seduction, and persisted in 
declaring that he alone was to blame. Wearied at last by his 
firmness, Azan desisted, and contented himself with taking pos- 
session of him and all the other captives, as forfeited. 

Cervantes now remained strictly watched, but no less intent 
than before to shake off the yoke of servitude. With this view he 
found means secretly to despatch a Moor with letters to the com- 
mandant of Oran, and several other persons of his acquaintance 
in the same place, requesting them to send trusty persons to aid 
his escape, and that of three other gentlemen confined with him. 
The messenger, on his arrival at Oran, was apprehended by cer- 
tain other Moors ; and the letters were found and sent to Azan, 
who, on seeing the signature of Cervantes, ordered the Moor to 
be impaled, and Cervantes to receive two thousand lashes. This 

unishment, however, he escaped by means of the powerful 
intercession made for him; yet it is strange that he did, con- 
sidering that three Christians had lately been beaten to death by 
Azan’s order, and in his presence, who had been apprehended 
in the attempt to escape to Oran. 
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All these failures however did not deter Cervantes from re- 
newing his attempts. ‘There wasa Spanish renegade at Algiers, 
named Giron, whom Cervantes knew from various sources to be 
desirous of returning to the Catholic faith, and of a character to 
be depended on. He confirmed him in his good resolutions, and 
engaged him to exert himself to procure the means of their 
escape to Spain. Having obtained a considerable loan from two 
Valencian merchants established at Algiers, Giron purchased a 
galley of twelve benches, and prepared it for sea under the direc- 
tion of Cervantes. He had already given notice to seventy of the 
principal Christian captives to hold themselves in readiness to 
embark at the first opportunity ; and the moment fixed upon 
was near, when an evil-minded wretch gave information of the 
plan to Azan. The king thought fit to remain quiet for a time, 
with a view of apprehending the Christians in the fact, so that 
he might — or —- them with a greater appearance of 
justice. This delay, however, occasioned it to be whispered that 
the project was discovered ; and the Christians, who thought the 
governor acquainted with the whole affair, were greatly alarmed, 
especially the merchant who had advanced the money. He 
expected to lose his property and liberty, perhaps his life ; for he 
thought that if Cervantes were examined, the torture would com- 
pel him to disclose his accomplices. On this account, he urged 
him to embark for Spain, in a vessel then on the point of sailing, 
saying that he would pay the amount of his ransom ; but Cervan- 
tes penetrating his motive, and knowing that it would be dishon- 
orable for him to fly and leave his comrades exposed to danger, 
declined his offer, and endeavoured to tranquillize his mind by 
declaring that neither torture nor death should prevail on him to 
disclose the names of his companions. 

Meanwhile he left his master’s house, and took refuge in the 
dwelling of Diego Castellano, an old acquaintance of his, until 
the intentions of the king on the subject of the conspiracy should 
be made known. A few days afterwards, a reward was publicly 
offered for him, and death threatened to any one who should 
conceal him. Fearful of exposing his friend to danger, or sub- 
jecting other Christians to be put to the torture to compel a dis- 
closure of his retreat, he resolved to deliver himself up, and for 
that purpose placed himself in the hands of a renegade, an inti- 
mate friend of the governor. When brought into the presence 
of Azan, he was immediately questioned as to the nature of the 
project and his accomplices, a cord was put around his neck, and 

is hands were tied behind him, as if it were intended to hang 
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him. Nevertheless, he retained the utmost composure, and not 
only refrained from blaming any body, but declared that he alone 
had. conceived the project and prepared the means, by the aid of 
four gentlemen already at liberty, and that the others were not to 
know of the proposed mode of liberation till the time of its exe- 
cution. The replies which he gave to Azan’s charges were so 
ingenious, that, if they did not fully exculpate him, they at least 
moderated the anger of the governor so far, that he contented 
himself with banishing Giron, and ordering Cervantes into the 
Moorish prison, which was within the walls of his palace. There 
we'find him in chains, and treated with great rigor, for the space 
of five months. The industry and sagacity with which he had 
contrived and carried into effect these conspiracies, the courage 
and firmness with which he had four times met the danger of 
death in its most dreadful shapes, to secure the safety of his com- 
panions, gained him such a reputation at Algiers, that Azan began 
to fear he would endeavour to excite an insurrection in the city, 
and destroy that asylum of the pirates of the Mediterranean. 
The example of the valiant Spaniards who had preceded him in 
the attempt, and the large number of captives, amounting to 
twenty-four thousand, on whom he could rely for support in its 
execution, did in fact inspire him with the idea of getting pos- 
session of the place, and subjecting it to the authorit of his 
sovereign, Philip II. And he would have succeeded, if the in- 
gratitude and ill-will of some of the conspirators had not discov- 
ered and frustrated his plans. ‘They remained however a long 
time in the memory of the inhabitants. The rigor of Azan’s 
conduct towards him therefore was not merely the effect of his 
cruel disposition, but a means of precaution for his own security 
and that of the state which he governed. And he was accus- 
tomed to say, that now that maimed Spaniard was well guarded, 
he should feel that his capital, his captives, and his ships were 
safe. 

In May, 1580, royal commissioners arrived from Spain, to 
procure the release of the Christian captives, and Cervantes was 
ransomed among the rest, but after considerable diflicul'y ; as 
Azan demanded a very large sum for him, and threatened, if it 
was not paid, to carry him to Constantinople, whither he was 
going himself, being superseded in the government of Algiers. 
In fact he was put in chains on board of Azan’s ship, and the ne- 
gotiation for his release was not completed till the vessel was on 
the point of sailing. 

After he had recovered his liberty he applied himself to obtain 
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testimonials of his conduct while in Algiers, the attempts he had 
made, and the risks he had run, to benefit the Christian captives ; 
that, on his return to Spain, he might be enabled to obtain a 
suitable rewatd for his services. ‘This was the more necessary, 
on account of the malignant persecution which he experienced 
from a Spaniard residing at Algiers, named Juan Blanco de Paz. 
This man had betrayed to Azan the project which Cervantes had 
formed with the renegade Giron, of escaping in an armed ship. 
His treachery had made him an object of execration among the 
Christians at Algiers, and the treatment which he received at 
their hands inflamed his enmity against Cervantes to such a de- 
gree, that he endeavoured to subject him to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. With this view he pretended to be an envoy of the Holy 
Office, with power from the king of Spain to exercise there all 
the functions of one, and even called upon the commissioners for 
redeeming captives, and the other ecclesiastics then in Algiers, to 
recognise and obey him as such ; but they demanded a sight of his 
credentials, and he not being able to produce them, gained only 
a severe reprimand for his iniquitous attempt. The testimony 
which Cervantes obtained was conclusive to show that his conduct 
at Algiers had been highly exemplary; that he had been exact 
in all the observances and duties prescribed by the Catholic re- 
ligion, defending it against the attacks of the Mussulmans at the 
hazard of his life ; and that towards his brethren in captivity he 
had evinced a noble and benevolent spirit, being always ready to 
assist them with his counsel and his purse, and to alleviate, as far 
as in him lay, the miseries of their lot. While at Algiers, it ap- 
pears that he wrote devotional poetry, and very probably some of 
his comedies, since it is known from what he himself says in 
one of his works, that, on certain festival days, the captives in the 
baths were accustomed to perform dramas, and recite striking 
passages from the works of Spanish poets. 

At the end of the year 1580, he returned to Spain, and soon 
after joined the troops which were serving in Portugal. In the 
spring of the year 1581, we find him embarking at Lisbon, on 
board the fleet destined to reduce the Azores, which had rebelled 
against the government of Spain, and to protect the commerce 
of the Indies. The fleet, however, returned with ill success soon 
after. The next year he was present in a well-contested naval 
engagement between the Spanish fleet on the one side, and the 
French and English united on the other. In the subsequent 
year he took part in the attack of Tercera, which was wrested 
from the French. 
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In Portugal he remained several years, in which time he be- 
came much attached to the country, and familiar with the man- 
ners and character of the inhabitants. In 1583 he produced 
his “ Galatea,” the first work which he published, a pastoral, in 
which many of his friends are introduced under feigned names. 
In 1584 he was married to a Portuguese lady of distinction. In 
the course of a few years succeeding, he composed several come- 
dies which were well received ; but he did not long continue in this 
line of authorship, being eclipsed by the rising light of Lope de 
Vega. It was not merely love of literature, nor love of applause, 
which led Cervantes to write comedies. He was at this time in 
very straitened circumstances. By way of improving his fortune, 
in the year 1588, he abandoned the pen, and removed to Seville. 
One of his friends had lately been appointed commissary-general 
for supplying the fleets of the Indies, and Cervantes hoped to 
obtain the place of commissary under him, which he did in the 
month of June in the same year. In the discharge of the duties 
of his office, he visited the greater part of the towns of Andalu- 
sia, and made himself familiar with the manners of the people, 
noting all the events which afforded matter for his sportive and 
satirical genius. One in particular, which seems to be the origi- 
nal of a passage in “Don Quixote,” it may not be amiss to 
relate, as it affords a good illustration of the superstition of that 
age and country. 

“In the year 1591, St. Juan de la Cruz died in his convent 
at Ubeda. ‘T'wo of his warm admirers, Dofia Ana de Mercado 
and her brother, Don Luis de Mercado, then resident at Madrid, 
who, at the special instance of the holy man, had founded the 
convent of Segovia, determined to transport his venerable re- 
mains thither, at every hazard, regardless of the opposition to be 
expected from the city of Ubeda and the country adjacent. 
They obtained the consent of the vicar-general of the Curthn- 
lites, and commissioned a trusty person with the title of alguazil, 
to present himself to the prior of the convent of Ubeda, disinter 
the body, and conduct it to Segovia with great secrecy and pre- 
caution. ‘The envoy entered the city by night, delivered his 
despatches to the prelate in private, and while the brethren of the 
convent slept, opened the sepulchre. The holy man had now 
been buried nine months, but his body was fresh and sound, and 
emitted such a delightful fragrance, that the persons concerned 
thought fit to defer their enterprise. Eight or nine months after- 
wards, the alguazil returned, and finding the body more dry, 
though still fragrant, he put it in a bag, and left the convent and 
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the city. To escape discovery, he avoided the high road to } 
Madrid, and took a circuitous route, travelling through the least 
frequented paths in the obscurity of the night. The story says, 
that while this pious robbery was going on, a loud voice waked 
one of the brethren of the convent, exclaiming, ‘ Arise, for they 
are carrying off the body of St. Juan de la Cruz,’ and that he rose 
and went into the church, where he found the prior watching the 
door, who enjoined him perfect silence on that subject. Before 
the arrival of the alguazil at Martos, it is said, that on a hill not 
far from the road, there suddenly appeared a man who exclaim- 
ed, with a loud voice, ‘ Whither are you carrying the body of the 
saint ? leave it where you found it.’ The alguazil and his compa- 
nions were so frightened that their hair stood on end. A similar 
circumstance happened to them on a plain, where they were sud- 
denly met by a man, who asked them what they were carrying. 
They replied that they had orders to keep it secret. But he con- 
tinued his importunity, and they were about to offer him money, in 
order to get rid of him, when all at once he vanished. They kept 
on, however, and arrived safely at Madrid and Segovia, when the 
leader stated, that he had seen several times on the rout brilliant 
lights round the bag, which covered the body. Scarcely was the 
fact of the robbery known at Ubeda, when the city government 
determined to apply to the Pope, and demand restitution of the 
remains of the saint. ‘The cause was heard, and restitution de- 
creed. But when the event of this singular litigation was known 
in Spain, many persons of much influence, knowing the trouble 
which would attend the execution of the sentence, interposed, 
and finally effected a compromise, the city of Ubeda agreeing to 
receive a part of the body, to be added to its store of relics. In 
this manner the religious zeal of both parties was satisfied, and 
their feelings tranquillized.” 

Cervantes remained for several years engaged in the duties of 
his office. ‘In the year 1598, while he was residing in Seville, 
Philip Il. died, and the city, to honor his memory, erected a 
magnificent tomb, and on the 24th of November the ceremony 
of a funeral was performed. ‘The members of the high court of 
justice, and of the tribunal of the Inquisition, assisted at the obse- 
quies. On the following day, destined for the mass and solemn 
church service, there arose so violent a dispute between the 
members of the Inquisition and those of the court, because 
the president of the court had covered his seat with a black 
cloth, that the Inquisition, without regard to the solemnity of 
the place and occasion, fulminated a sentence of excommu- 
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nication against their antagonists, in consequence of which the 
priest retired to complete the service of the mass in the ves- 
try, and the preacher already prepared to pronounce the funeral 
oration descended from the pulpit, leaving the courts spiri- 
tual and temporal in their places, who continued battling till a 
late hour in the way of protest and injunction. At last peace 
was restored by the mediation of the Marquis of Algaba, who 
prevailed on the Inquisition to withdraw their censure, and refer 
the dispute to the king and his council.” In Seville Cervantes 
resided a long time, and made himself familiar with the manners 
and the remarkable stories current in the place. From these 
sources he drew the subjects of some of his novels, particularly of 
that entitled “ Rinconete and Cortadillo,” famous robbers, whose 
adventures made a great noise about the year 1569. The band 
to which they belonged subsisted under a regular organization 
till the end of the century, robbing by rule and escaping with 
impunity. Little is known of the situation of Cervantes during 
the four years succeeding the year 1598. It is very probable 
that he resided during this time in La Mancha, as there is a tra- 
dition in the place, that he was for a while resident there, which 
is confirmed by the intimate knowledge he displays of the locali- 
ties of that part of the country in various passages of his “ Don 
Quixote.” In September 1604, he obtained the royal permis- 
sion to publish this work, and in order to introduce it to the 
world under respectable patronage, he determined to dedicate it 
to Don Alonzo Lunez de Zuniga, duke of Bejar. It is said that 
the duke at first refused to allow the dedication, but that Cer- 
vantes, requesting permission to read a chapter of the book in a 
company where he was present, the audience were so pleased 
that they were not satisfied till they had heard the whole, and 
the privilege of dedication was granted. Tradition also reports 
that Cervantes, to make his book known, published an anony- 
mous review of it, informing the world that it was a satire fuil of 
instruction and wit, and intended to check the pernicious prac- 
tice of reading romances, and that the actors, though characters 
of invention, were drawn with reference to the chivalry of the 
court of Charles V., and other persons high in office in the gov- 
ernment. The work was received with great applause and went 
through at least four editions in the first year, and was soon 
spread through France, Italy, Portugal, and Flanders, the per- 
sonal allusions undoubtedly giving a poignancy to many passages, 
which they have since lost. 

The particulars given of the remainder of the life of Cervan- 
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tes are but scanty. We are told, that in 1609 he joined one of 
the religious societies which the reigning sovereign, Philip III., 
was active in establishing. The nature and object of the socie- 
ties are not stated. Soon after he prepared for publication sev- 
eral.of the novels which he had written at various times, and one 
or two of which he had inserted in ‘“‘ Don Quixote.” He had 
witnessed the popularity of Boccaccio’s tales in Italy, and had 
admired their various merits, though averse to their gross inde- 
cency. He endeavoured in his own to avoid every thing which 
might prove injurious to good morals, to display the national 
character, and correct the prevalent follies and vices. The novels 
were well received, and havé@ always been admired in Spain. 
Before the publication of the second part of “ Don Quixote,” a 
continuation of it appeared by a man who concealed his true 
name under that of Avellaneda. It had very little merit, and 
would soon have been forgotten, but for the ridicule thrown 
on it by Cervantes himself, when he gave the world the second 
part of his immortal work. He subsequently published his 
Voyage to Parnassus,” in which he satirizes the subtleties and 
extravagances of the Spanish comedy, and at a still later period, 
several comedies of his own, which were not very well received, 
and are but of moderate merit. His entremeses, published some 
time later, are superior. ‘These were a species of compositions 
originally only short interludes, but in the hands of Cervantes 
were invested with greater dignity, and made to approach nearer 
to the forms of the regular drama. The second part of “ Don 
Quixote” followed, the most perfect of all his works. After 
its appearance Cervantes was gazed at with admiration, and his 
company eagerly sought by the most distinguished men. The 
work was soon spread over Europe, and its reputation has always 
continued undiminished. 

His last work was “ Persiles and Sigismunda,” a novel in imi- 
tation of the “ Theagenes and Chariclea ” of Heliodorus. This 
was finished in the spring of 1616, when his increasing infirmi- 
ties interrupted his labors, and would not allow him to write a 
preface or dedication. His disorder, of the nature of which 
nothing more is related, than that a gentleman who met him on 
the road, told him it was a dropsy, increased rapidly, and finally 
carried him off on the 23d of April.of the that year, the same 
day on which Shakspeare died. 

His person is thus described by himself, and the description is 
confirmed by a picture still remaining. “This man whom you 
see, with an eagle face; chesnut hair; open and easy counte- 
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nance ; lively eyes ; a hooked, but well-proportioned nose ; white 
beard which less than twenty years since was light brown ; large 
whiskers ; small mouth, with few teeth, and these scattered at ran- 
dom ; of middling stature ; complexion clear, rather light than 
dark ; somewhat heavy in the shoulders and not very light of 
on 3 this man is commonly called Miguel Cervantes de Saa- 
vedra. 


Navarrete remarks in conclusion, that 


“If Cervantes is deserving of high regard for the fertility of ~ 
his genius and the extent of his knowledge, he is not less worthy 
of esteem for the lofty virtues,of his heart. He knew how, 
likea true Christian philosophef, to be religious without super- 
stition, warm in his faith and worship without fanaticism, a 
lover of his country and his countrymen without prejudice, 
valiant in war without rashness, generous and charitable without 
ostentation, grateful for favors without servility, candid and thank- 
ful for just censure as much as for praise, moderate and indulgent 
towards his rivals, answering their satires and invectives with 
temper ; in fine, he never prostituted his pen through favor or in- 
terest, nor ever used it but for the good and happiness of his fel- 
low-men, and was always ready to praise to a degree that did more 
honor to the goodness of his heart than the correctness of his 
judgment.” 

“Such is the history of the life and writings of Miguel Cer- 
vantes de Saavedra, of that illustrious Spaniard, who having shed 
his blood for his country in war, adorned it in peace with writings 
equally instructive and delightful, left a splendid example of virtue 
in his private relations, and finished his life with the tranquillity 
inspired by religion and Christian philosophy. If the mean pas- 
sions of his contemporaries interrupted for a time the tribute of 
honor due to his elevated merit, the clouds which ignorance and 
envy raised, have disappeared with the ignorant and the envious, 
and the judgment of impartial posterity has spread the fame of 
Cervantes wherever civilization and the love of letters are to be 
found ; so that he is every where regarded as one of those remark- 
able men, whom Heaven sends on earth in favor to mankind, to 
console them for their sufferings, teach them the dignity of their 
nature, and enlighten and reform the world.” 
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Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Ducaup 
Srewart, Esq. F. R. SS. Lond. and Edin. Vol. Ill. To 
which are annexed Additions to Volume First. Philadelphia. 
Carey, Lea, & Carey. 1827. 


Tue principal purpose we have in view in the following article 
is to offer to our readers a somewhat long extract from the work 
before us, with but few and hasty comments of our own. It is 
unnecessary and perhaps improper in a journal like ours, to dwell 
upon topics of this kind often or much at length. The subject 
never can be a very a ip onej we fear. It requires too great a 
share of patient, careful, abstract thought, to become so; and 
when the lover of letters or the man of business turns from his 
regular avocations to pore for a while over our humble pages, 
we are unwillingly compelled to believe that it is far more for the 
purpose of passing away an idle hour of literary leisure, than with 
any view to profound, abstruse, or even plainly philosophical in- 

uiries. We mean no offence of course. It is probably right 
that it should be so. All men must have amusement of some 
kind, and we think literary amusement may be made as profitable, 
as it commonly is innocent and pleasing. Under the pretence of 
amusing them, we may perhaps from time to time cheat our care- 
less readers into a small portion of intelligence and thought. 

The whole of the valuable volume before us will be read with 
much interest by the few true lovers of this important, though 
still neglected science. Mr. Stewart, it is well known, is a vete- 
ran professor of intellectual philosophy. The best of his days 
and the finest of his excellent talents he has devoted to it, exclu- 
sively, we believe. In his writings he shows extensive research, 
unwearied industry, profound learning, careful, patient, persever- 
_ ing thought, and with a few remarkable exceptions, great and 
enlightened views on all the subjects, which he has fairly taken 
under examination. We admire, too, the candor, the generosity, 
the noble, gentlemanly feeling which he usually offers to those, 
with whom he happens to be in controversy. 

Moreover, Mr. Stewart has introduced into this kind of writ- 
ing a polished style of composition, to which it had previously 
been a stranger. This is marked with good taste. Much care 
and labor are evidently bestowed upon it ; and in places, too, we 
fall on the proofs of genius. We are treated with rich metaphor, 
glowing imagery, beautiful passages, such as were scarcely thought 
admissible into these dark and thorny subjects before. Perhaps 
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the fault of Mr. Stewart’s style is its excessive polish. It cer- 
tainly is not so well calculated to produce a deep and durable 
impression of important truths on the student’s mind, as if they 
were offered to him more simply, or more as they originally 
appeared to the author himself. But the works of the Scotch 
philosopher have always been referred to by eminent scholars, as 
containing admirable specimens of pure taste, as well as of great 
erudition and ability ; and in general we think him well entitled 
to all their praises. 

In some of his writings, however, and in some parts of all 
of them, we are bound to say, we think the leading idea has been 
spread over far too great an extent of surface. The talent of 
close condensation, and of clear, strong, and explicit statement 
seems to have been little cultivated by Mr. Stewart. Flowing 
periods, and admirably balanced sentences, with every possible 
variety of melodious cadence, inflection, and cesura, appear’ to 
be, in style, the great, if not the sole object of his ambition. 
The student is often compelled to ramble long before he can reach 
the real object of his inquiry; and when he does reach it, he 
is not always enabled to grasp it firmly. Mr. Stewart, also, is in 
various places, inclined to flatter himself too much with what he 
has done, and what he is going to do; and in most of his treatises 
there are numerous qualifying and explanatory clauses, which 
obscure the important ideas, without materially varying their 
meaning, and in this manner frequently retard and weary the 
scholar’s search. All these defects, however, are apart from the 
extraordinary merits, which we have very briefly alluded to 
above, and in comparison with these, they are indeed of slight 
and inconsiderable consequence. 

The volume before us is little inferior to either of the other 
two on the same subject. It bears no indications of the extreme 
old age to which Mr Stewart must now have arrived. Probably 
indeed most of it was written long ago. We are inclined to think 
that excellent authors, like him before us, are generally apt to 
publish last, what they write first; and there are some positive 
proofs that this was actually the case in the present instance. In 
his earlier publications, Mr. Stewart continually refers to the very 
speculations which he here presents to us entire. Some of them 
exhibit, moreover, in style, the spirit of youth as well as the vigor 
and maturity of manhood. It is now thirty-six years since the 
first volume of these “ Elements ” was published. 

The extract from the present volume which we propose to lay 
before our readers, and which we think will prove some of our fore- 
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going remarks to be true, is on ventriloquism. This art has been 
commonly supposed to arise from the power of the ventriloquist 
mysteriously to throw his voice to a distant place. Mr. Stewart 
shows it to lie merely in the talent of imitating obstructed sounds, 
and of directing in some way the imagination of the hearer to the 
particular spot, from whence they are supposed to arise. With this 
power over the imagination, the ventriloquist only mimics sounds, 
as they strike the ear, when they come from a distance, or when 
intervening objects deaden, or qualify, or in any way impair their 
effect. And this is to usa perfectly satisfactory solution of all 
the phenomena attending it. It lays aside, too, and in the sim- 
plest manner imaginable, a great deal of unnecessary, unintelligi- 
ble mystery. The idea that the voice can be thrown to a dis- 
tance, and without being heard until it arrives at a designated 
spot, is indeed not a little absurd. But the inexplicable difficulty 
is, that the ventriloquist’s voice is not heard at all on the very spot, 
to which it is directed, and where it was first supposed to speak 
forth. When in a close, crowded room, he mimics the voice of a 
child screaming in the street, no man in the street hears the child 
scream. ‘The sympathy for the poor sufferer is altogether where 
the poor sufferer is not, and where he is supposed to be, although 
there are crowds around the designated spot, no one knows or is 
told any thing of his agonizing cries. It is certainly very singu- 
lar that the common error on this subject should so long remain 
uncorrected, even among unreflecting minds. But that it should 
be generally embraced by thinking, intelligent people ; and more- 
over, enter into and make part of the theories of those who 
have professed to inquire philosophically into the principles of 
this very popular art, seems indeed most extraordinary to us. A 
child may be allowed to believe for a while, that the voice of the 
ventriloquist is like an Indian cracker, which he can cast in 
whatever direction, and order to break in whatever place he 
pleases. A child however will be staggered, when he is told, that 
the cracker cannot be heard at all on the very spot, where alone 
it is supposed to break. But we are taking this discussion out 
of the hands of Mr. Stewart. 


‘“* With respect to the signs which enable us to form our esti- 
mates of distance by the ear, there is little or no difficulty ; as they 
seem to consist merely of the different gradations of which sounds 
are susceptible in point of loudness and of distinctness. In what 
manner our estimates of direction are formed, has not, I think, 
been as yet satisfactorily explained ; nor, indeed, do I know of 
any writer whatever, excepting Mr. Gough of Kendal, who has 
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even attempted the solution of the problem. The difficulty at- 
tending it arises, probably, in some measure, from the imperfection 
of our knowledge concerning the theory of sound; a subject 
which, after all the researches of Sir Isaac Newton, continues to 
be involved in considerable obscurity. One thing seems to be 
pretty obvious, that the effect of which we are conscious depends 
on the mechanical impression connected with the direction in 
which the ast impulse is made on the organ of hearing; but how 
this impulse is modified according to the position of the sonorous 
body (although that it is so, our daily experience leaves no doubt), 
it is not an easy matter to imagine. 

“Tf this conclusion be admitted, the imitation of the ventrilo- 
quist (in so far as direction is concerned) would appear to be not 
only unaccountable, but quite impossible ; insomuch as the effect 
on the hearer’s ear, which serves to him as a sign of the place of 
the object, does not depend on any particular modification of 
sound which a mimic can copy, but on the actual direction in 
which the sound falls upon the organ. 

‘“‘ Mr. Gough himself seems to be sensible of this, and, accord- 
ingly, he supposes the art of the ventriloquist to consist in a power 
of throwing his voice at pleasure towards the different walls of a 
room, so as to produce an echo in that particular direction which 
suits his purpose. His own words are: ‘ He who is master of this 
art, has nothing to do but to place his mouth obliquely to the com- 
pany, and to dart his words, if I may use the expression, against 
an opposing object, whence they will be reflected immediately, so 
as to strike the ears of the audience from an unexpected quarter, 
in consequence of which, the reflector will appear to be the speak- 
er.’ But to this theory two obvious and insurmountable objections 
occur: Ist, Supposing the ventriloquist to possess this very extra- 
ordinary power of producing an echo in a room where none was 
ever heard before, it still remains to be explained, how this echo 
comes to drown, or rather to annihilate the original sound. In 
every case of echo, two sounds at least are heard. Whence is it, 
then, that the echo of the ventriloquist’s voice should so complete- 
ly supplant the original sound, as to occupy solely and exclusively 
the attention of the audience ? 

‘© 2d, Mr. Gough’s theory proceeds altogether on the supposition, 
that the art of ventriloquism can be practised only within the walls 
of a room; whereas I apprehend the fact to be, that it may be 
exercised, at least, with equal advantage, in the open air. If this 
last statement be correct, it puts an end to the controversy at 
once.” *e 8 

‘Ts it not probable, from analogy, that if the ventriloquist can 
imitate the signs of different distances, the imagination may sup- 
ply the signs of different directions? For this purpose, however, 
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it is necessary that the imagination should be under the manage- 
ment of the ventriloquist ; a management which a little experience 
and address will easily enable him to acquire; and also, that the 
ear should be deprived of every aid which it is accustomed to re- 
ceive from the eye, in judging of the local situations of objects. 
That both of these things are, to a certain extent, within the reach 
of his art, will appear from the following slight remarks. 

* Ist, The ventriloquist, by concealing the motions of his lips, 
may contrive to bring the whole of his exhibition under the cogni- 
zance of the ear alone. Of the few persons of this description, 
whom I have happened to see, I have uniformly observed, that all 
of them contrived, under one pretext or another, to conceal their 
faces, while they were practising their imitations. One of the 
number remarked to me, that the art of ventriloquism would be 
perfect, if it were possible only to speak distinctly, without any 
movement of the lips at all.” * 

‘2d, The ventriloquist may direct the imagination towards that 
particular quarter from which the sound is supposed to proceed. 
The possibility of this appears from many facts. I have seen a 
person, by counterfeiting the gesticulations of a performer on the 
violin, while he imitated the music with his voice, rivet the eyes 
of his audience on the instrument, though every sound they heard 
proceeded from his own mouth. I have seen another, by imitating 
the barking of a lap-dog, direct the eyes of a whole company 
below the table. 

‘“‘ A mimic of considerable powers (the late Saville Carey), who, 
among his various other exhibitions, imitated very successfully 
the whistling of the wind blowing into a room through a narrow 
chink, told me, that by way of experiment, he had frequently 
practised this deception in the corner of a coffee-house ; and that 
he seldom failed to see some of the company rise to examine the 
tightness of the windows; while others, more intent on their 
newspapers, contented themselves with putting on their hats, and 
buttoning their coats. 

‘¢ The same thing is exemplified on a greater scale in those thea- 
tres (formerly not uncommon on the Continent), where a perform- 





* Are not the deceptions of this kind, exemplified in some of the exhibitions of 
Mathews, facilitated by the slight paralytic distortion of his mouth to one side of 
the face? In consequence of this accident, when he wishes to conceal the motion 
of his lips, he has only to turn the other side of his face to the spectators. They, 
however, who have had the pleasure of seeing him, will readily acknowledge, that 
this circumstance goes but a very little way to account for his powers as a ventrilo- 

uist. It may contribute something to give a freer scope to their exercise ; but by 
jar the greater part of the illusion depends on his singular talents as a mimic, com- 
bined with that ascendant over the imaginations of his audience, which he owes 
to a superiority of comic genius and of theatrical skill, seldom found io union with 
that secondary accomplishment.” 
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er on the stage exhibits the dumb-show of singing, with his lips, 
and eyes, and gestures, while another unseen, supplies the music 
with his voice. ‘The deception in such cases, it is well known, is 
so complete (at least at first) as to impose on the nicest ear and 
quickest eye. The case I suspect to be very similar with the de- 
ceptions of the ventriloquist ; whose art seems to me to amount 
chiefly to a certain degree of address or trick, in misleading the 
imagination with respect to direction. The rest resolves entirely 
into a particular modification of mimicry—that of the signs of 
distance—superadded to the other powers which mimics in general 
possess. Among these powers, that which ventriloquists seem in 
general most carefully to cultivate, is the power of imitating the 
modification of sounds which arises from their obstruction; of imi- 
tating, for example, the voice of a person heard from the adjoining 
apartment, or from the floor below; or the rattling of a carriage 
as it passes along the street. 

“The deception, after all, has but narrow limits ; and, I suspect, 
owes no inconsiderable part of its effect to the sudden surprise 
which it occasions. It may make up completely for a small differ- 
ence of direction, but is easily detected, if the difference be con- 
siderable, and if the experiment be continued for a length of time. 
Accordingly, it is only in very large theatres, that the division of 
labor, which I have just now mentioned in the art of the opera- 
singer, has been attempted with any considerable degree of suc- 
cess. In the progress of the entertainment, I have, in general, 
become distinctly sensible of the imposition ; and have sometimes 
wondered that it should have misled me for a moment. 

“ It is generally imagined that ventriloquists possess some pecu- 
liar organic faculty which is denied to other men. By the ancients 
they were supposed to have a power of fetching a voice from the 
belly or stomach. Hence they were called ’Eyyaotgiuv9o. Mr. 
Gray, in his comments upon Plato, seems plainly to have given 
credit to this supposition. ‘Those,’ (says he) ‘ who are possessed 
of this faculty,’ (that is, of fetching a voice from the belly or 
stomach) ‘can manage their voice in so wonderful a manner that 
it shall seem to come from what part they please, not of themselves 
only, but of any other person in the company, or even from the 
bottom of a well, down a chimney, from below stairs, &c. &c. of 
which I myself have been witness.’ In what manner this faculty 
of fetching a voice from the belly or stomach should enable the 
possessor to work all these apparent miracles, Mr. Gray has not 
attempted to explain. Among the moderns, a different theory has 
become prevalent,—that this peculiar faculty consists in the power 
of speaking in the act of inspiration. Hobbes is the earliest 
author, by whom I have found this idea started: ‘ A man’ (says 
he) ‘ that has practised to speak by drawing in his breath (which 
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kind of men in ancient time were called Ventriloqui), and so 
make the weakness of his voice seem to proceed, not from the 
weak impulsion of the organs of speech, but from distance of 

ace, is able to make very many men believe it is a voice from 

eaven, whatsoever he pleases to tell them.’ The same theory 
has been adopted in the present times by philosophers of the high- 
est name, and has received countenance from some very accurate 
observers of my own acquaintance. For my own part, I must 
acknowledge that I entertain great doubts about the fact, as I 
cannot conceive what aid the ventriloquist could derive in the ex- 
ercise of his art, from such an extraordinary power, if it were 
really in his possession. My opportunities, however, of witnessing 
such exhibitions have been but few, and never afforded me access 
to a particular examination of the performer; I would be under- 
stood, therefore, rather to propose a query for the consideration of 
others, than to give a decided opinion of my own. That the 
imagination alone of the spectators, when skilfully managed, may 
be rendered subservient, in a considerable degree, to the purposes 
of the ventriloquist, I am fully satisfied ; and I am rather inclined 
to think that, when seconded by such powers of imitation as some 
mimics possess, it is quite sufficient to account for all the pheno- 
mena of ventriloquism of which I have ever heard. 

“ Suppose, for example, a ventriloquist to personate a father in 
the attitude of listening from a window to the voice of his child, who 
is exposed to some sudden and imminent danger below. It is 
easy to conceive him possessed of such theatrical skill, as will 
transport in imagination the audience to the spot where the child 
is supposed to be placed, and so rivet their attention to what is 
passing there, as will render his imitation of its feeble and distant 
cries a much more imposing illusion than it would otherwise be : 
or, to take a case which is seldom omitted among feats of ventrilo- 
quism,—suppose the performer to carry on an imaginary dialogue 
up a chimney with a chimney-sweeper in danger of suffocation. 
How imperfect an imitation of a person in such unusual circum- 
stances will be sufficient, if aided by tolerable theatrical powers, 
to produce such a degree of resemblance as will occasion that 
amusing surprise and wonder, which are, more or less, the objects 
of all the Imitative Arts. Even in the case of painting, a perfect- 
ly complete deception is never the aim of the artist ; as a great 
part of the pleasure arises from the perception of the difficulty 
surmounted, and consequently would be diminished if the painter 
should to appearance have achieved an impossibility. ‘ Decep- 
tion,’ (says Sir Joshua Reynolds) ‘ which is so often recommended 
by writers on the theory of painting, instead of advancing the art, 
is, in reality, carrying it back to its infant state.” Diderot plainly 
entertained the same idea, and has expressed it still more explicit- 
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ly, and with much greater precision. ‘ Les arts d’imitation sont 
toujours fondes sur une hypothése ; ce n’est pas le vrai qui nous 
charme, c’est le mensonge approchant de la verité le plus prés pos- 
sible.’ In these few words, Diderot has conveyed completely my 
notion of the source of the pleasure afforded by the imitations of 
the ventriloquist. 

“ From the very interesting and intelligent narrative of Captain 
Lyon, it appears that the art of ventriloquism is not unknown 
among the Esquimaux, and that it is employed by them for the 
same purposes to which it was so often made subservient in the 
ancient world. The following passage appears to me so curious, 
that I shall transcribe the whole of it. 

““* Amongst our Igloolik acquaintances, were two female and a 
few male wizards, of whom the principal was Toolemak. This per- 
sonage was cunning and intelligent, and, whether professionally, or 
from his skill in the chase, but perhaps from both reasons, was 
considered by all the tribe as a man of importance. As I invaria- 
bly paid great deference to his opinion on all subjects connected 
with his calling, he freely communicated to me his superior know- 
ledge, and did not scruple to allow of my being present at his in- 
terview with Tornga, or his patron spirit. In consequence of this, 
I took an early opportunity of requesting my friend to exhibit his 
skill in my cabin. His old wife was with him, and by much flat- 
tery, and an accidental display of a glittering knife and some 
beads, she assisted me in obtaining my request. All light excluded, 
our sorcerer began chanting to his wife with great vehemence, and 
she, in return, answered by singing the Amna-aya, which was 
not discontinued during the whole ceremony. As far as I could 
hear, he afterwards began turning himself rapidly round, and, in a 
loud, powerful voice, vociferated for Tornga with great impatience, 
at the same time blowing and snorting like a Walrus. His noise, 
impatience, and agitation, increased every moment, and he at 
length seated himself on the deck, varying his tones and making 
a rustling with his clothes. 

‘¢ * Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, and was so managed 
as to sound as if retreating beneath the deck, each moment be- 
coming more distant, and ultimately giving the idea of being 
many feet below the cabin, when it ceased entirely. His wife 
now, in answer to my queries, informed me very seriously, that he 
had dived, and that he would send up Tornga. Accordingly, in 
about half a minute, a distant blowing was heard very slowly ap- 
proaching, and a voice, which differed from that we at first had 
heard, was at times mingled with blowing, until at length both 
sounds became distinct, and the old woman informed me that 
Tornga was come to answer my questions. I accordingly asked 
several questions of the sagacious spirit, to each of which inquiries 
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I received an answer by two loud slaps on the deck, which I was 
given to understand was favorable. A very hollow, yet powerful 
voice, certainly much different from the tones of Toolemak, now 
chanted for some time, and a stfange jumble of hisses, groans, 
shouts, and gabblings like a turkey, succeeded in rapid order. 
The old woman sang with increased energy ; and, as I took it for 
granted that this was all intended to astonish the Kabloona, I cried 
repeatedly that I was very much afraid. This, as I expected, 
added fuel to the fire, until the poor immortal, exhausted by its 
own might, asked leave to retire. The voice gradually sunk from 
our hearing, as at first, and a very indistinct hissing succeeded : 
in its advance, it sounded like the tone produced by the wind on 
the base chord of an Eolian harp; this was soon changed toa 
_rapid hiss like that of a rocket, and Toolemak, with a yell, an- 
nounced his return. 1 had held my breath at the first distant 
hissing, and twice exhausted myself, yet our conjuror did not once 
respire, and even his returning and powerful yell was uttered 
without a previous stop or inspiration of air.’ 

** What follows is a farther proof of the extent and versatility of 
the imitative powers possessed by some of these savages. 

*¢ Ohotook, and his intelligent wife Iligliak, paid me a visit, 
and from them I obtained the names of many birds and animals, 
by showing specimens and drawings. Their little boy, an ugly 
and stupid-looking young glutton, astonished me by the aptitude 
with which he imitated the cries of each creature as it was exhib- 
ited. The young ducks answering the distant call of their mother, 
had all the effect of ventriloquism: indeed, every sound, from the 
angry growl of a bear, to the sharp hum of a miskitoe, was given 
in a wonderful manner by this boy.’” pp. 152—161. 


We have given the foregoing very long extract without abridg- 
ment, because it furnishes a fair specimen of the style and of the 
manner of reasoning in the volume before us, and because it is 
on a subject, which we have no doubt has at times been a matter 
of curious inquiry with every one of our readers. Ventrilo- 

is now one of the professional arts. Public exhibitions of 
it are made from time to time in all our cities and in almost all 
our villages. The great and appalling powers which have been 
every where ascribed to it, and the numerous anecdotes, and 

t, in ing stories, which are in circulation about the pos- 
sessors of this enviable talent, surely must make it an object of 
curiosity with most people to know as nearly as possible what that 
is, which is capable of producing such wonderful effects. More- 
over an inquiry into this subject is not only pleasing, but in some 
cases, incidentally, as stated by Mr. Stewart, may be far more im- 
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portant than would generally be supposed. The Witch of Endor, 
it is said, was a ventriloquist. 

There are many themes suggested to us by this volume, which 
we should love to discuss, and on which we are somewhat 
anxious to give our opinions at length. But for this time we will 
not try our readers’ patience. The labyrinth of metaphysics, as 
we have already said, is not a very pleasing one for the man of 
literary leisure often to ramble in, even though he be tolerably 
acquainted with the windings of it, and can keep firmly hold of 
the clue. We have led our readers fairly into it but once or 
twice, we believe. The importance of the matter then under 
discussion imperatively demanded it of us. It has given us great 
pleasure since to learn from those, who followed us through, 
that they thought we reached the end in safety, without having 
lost either our wits or our way. 

But although we thus restrain ourselves, out of pure compas- 
sion to our readers, from going into an examination of the 
several topics suggested to us by the present volume, we must be 
permitted, before we lay it aside, to point out to them particularly 
one of its material faults, which we felt great regret in observing. 
We stated in a late number of this Journal, that Mr. Stewart took 
an active part in the celebrated controversy between the Realists 
and Nominalists, and that he had openly ranked himself with 
this last class of intellectual philosophers. In many parts of his 
works, but more especially in a long and elaborate chapter in 
the first volume of these ‘‘ Elements,” where he looks into the 
various systems of abstraction and generalization, and shows ex- 
tensive research, as well as. much ingenuity in his reasonings, 
although we always thought these left him far short of the con- 
clusion at which he professes himself to have arrived, we per- 
ceived the deep interest he felt in the subject, and how anxious he 
was to form for himself accurate ideas on all the important points 
in the dispute. Since the publication of that volume, indeed very 
lately, as we stated in the number of this Journal last referred 
to, Bi . Brown has completely refuted the theory of Nominalism, 
and put the question at rest, as we believe, forever. Now the 
fault we find with Mr. Stewart is, that he says nothing of this in 
the work before us. It appears the more remarkable to us, 
because he has here numerous explanatory and corrective addi- 
tions to the first volume of the “ Elements.” He has also,—and 
it is still more worthy of notice in this connexion,—he has a 
long and extremely full chapter, occupying over a hundred 
pages, on the nature and origin of the various kinds of language ; 
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and a short section on the nature and origin of general terms, 
which must have brought him directly on the ground in question, 
would seem to have been not only very appropriate, but the ab- 
sence of it was by us seriously felt, as if there was something 
wanting to make the inquiry complete. ‘Two or three times in- 
deed he appears to be almost fairly upon the subject, and it looks 
like premeditated design, when he shuns the avowal of his senti- 
ments. Why did he not introduce it, for example, where he 
speaks of Smith’s dissertation on the rise of language? Or 
more especially, how could he contrive to avoid it, in his own 
section on “ Language considered as an Instrument of Thought ? ” 

The more we reflect on the subject, the more at a loss are we 
to account for this omission of Mr. Stewart. We have always con- 
sidered him to be a warm lover of the truth, as such ; and should 
have supposed him ready to show as much candor in the admission 
of objections which he found to be unanswerable, as he does gen- 
erosity and good feeling in his examination of those, which he is 
willing to encounter, and which he thinks himself able to refute. 
His interest in this question surely cannot have abated ; least of 
all, can it have become utterly extinct. If there be any that 
are important in the philosophy of mind, this we should rank 
among the most prominent of them. It examines the ground- 
work of our reasonings. It looks into the basis of all the 
sciences. Its sole object is to ascertain the origin and formation 
of general ideas and the application to them of general terms. 
But we will not repeat here what we have so recently stated in 
an article on this subject, and to that we must beg leave to refer 
those of our readers, who are not able fully to comprehend our 
remarks in this and the foregoing paragraph, or who have any 
doubts of the truth of what we are now asserting. We have at 
present gone on the supposition that they are well acquainted with 
the great points in that remarkable controversy. It is proper, 
however, here to add, that a controversy cannot be otherwise 
than important, which divided the learned for centuries, and 
which called into the field of action not only the keenest wits, 
and the most noble and elevated minds, but more sharp and 
bitter — than any other mere speculative question ever could 
excite. We think those well deserve at least a passing notice, 
who in any way fairly aid towards the settlement of such a con- 
troversy. 

But we have not quite done yet with this omission of Mr. 
Stewart. In the present volume he has a note on the intellectual 
character of Dr. Brown, and this would have furnished him with 
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a noble opportunity of pointing out his successful, meritorious 
efforts, and of most generously designating that in particular, 
which, while it showed himself to have been in error, clearly 
placed on a firm foundation one of the most doubtful, the 
most contested, and the most important principles in intellec- 
tual philosophy. Yet this he passes by unnoticed. Indeed 
he passes by unnoticed almost all his merits. It is true he 
allows Dr. Brown to be acute, ingenious, quick in his intel- 
lectual efforts, and possessed of rich stores of various valuable 
learning. But then again he is pronounced to be always 
superficial, endowed with no patience of thought or investiga~ 
tion, and never penetrating beyond what his first rapid glances 
enabled him fully to perceive. ‘To this cause Mr. Stewart 
is “ disposed to impute his very loose and inaccurate use of lan- 
guage.” “To this cause also,” he says, ‘‘ I apprehend we ought 
in candor to ascribe the countenance he has given to some 
doctrines, which, to more cautious and profound thinkers, appear 
to have a practical tendency altogether at variance with his own 
principles and opinions.” Many of our readers know that with 
some of these strictures on Brown we do must cordially concur ; 
and we are happy now in having an opportunity of citing Mr. 
Stewart in support of our remarks. 

His note is, however, made up of strictures ; and even although 
we were willing to allow ‘them all to be perfectly just, yet we 
should be sorry to have the student take this alone to be a fair 
estimate of the true philosophical character of Brown. Mr. 
Stewart complains of him for lightly treating that of their estim- 
able precursor, Dr. Reid of Glasgow. Pacha he is right in 
this particular. But we complain of Mr. Stewart for doing the 
same thing with Brown. He imitates, and carries to a still 
greater extent, the fault which he censures in another, even at 
the very moment, too, when he is most strongly censuring it. 





An Introduction to Systematic and Physiological Botany. By 
Tuomas Nutraty, A. M. F.L.S. Cambridge. Hilliard & 
Brown. -1827. 


A suITABLE elementary work in the department of botany has 
long been a desideratum. It is true there are books without 
number prepared expressly for this purpose, but none within our 
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knowledge have presented the subject in the intelligible and at- 
tractive form requisite to secure the attention of the tyro. The 
host of strange and uncouth terms that meet him “ at the very 
portal of Flora’s temple,” as Mr. Nuttall remarks, “ too often 
deter the inquirer,” and always present obstacles to his approach 
somewhat formidable and entirely unnecessary. Indeed the 
impression received by people generally in respect to this delight- 
ful science is, that it imposes too heavy a burden of hard words 
on the memory, to admit of being easily pursued, as if the tech- 
nical language of botany must be acquired all at once before any 
advances can be made by the student. That this is entirely a 
mistaken notion, no one can doubt, who knows any thing of the 
study. As well-might a person desirous of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the French language begin by committing to memory 
Nugent’s Dictionary as a preparatory step. It is not hard, 
however, to account for the origin of this prejudice against the 
most beautiful of the natural sciences. A bare inspection of the 
common introductions to the study of Botany is enough to create 
dread in a mind not prepared to contend with the most disheart- 
ening difficulties ; and the unassisted student who commences 
with the firmest resolution, is too often discouraged or dis- 
gusted by the unintelligible jargon or the barbarous Latinity that 
is spread over every page. ‘That the mischief occasioned by 
these books might be prevented by the timely aid of a judicious 
teacher, we do not deny; the evil of bad arrangement may be 
thus entirely obviated, obstructions that impede every step, may 
be carefully removed, and the way rendered plain and easy. But 
this is a feeble palliation of the faults we lament; since the 
necessity of an additional guide might be easily spared, were 
these introductions what they should be. 

We are fully aware of the very imperfect manner in which 
botany is taught, if it can be said to be taught, in our high schools 
and academies. In nine tenths of them where this science forms 
a part of the course of instruction, little more is attempted than 
to stock the memory of the pupil with a multitude of terms 
which he does not understand, or what is quite as useless, to 
direct his attention to a meagre sketch of the physiology of 
plants ; this is called studying botany, and takes a conspicuous 
place in the catalogue of the pupil’s accomplishments. The 
book which contains a description of the individual genera and 
species of plants, usually denominated a Flora, is quite unessen- 
tial to the progress of these botanists ; without going in quest of 
a single flower, or examining a single specimen, they can yet say 
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that they have studied Botany. And unfortunately this is not 
the only branch of knowledge to which many of these éléves of 
our public schools lay an equally well founded claim. A smat- 
tering of languages and sciences is the fashionable education of 
the day. The teacher who can enumerate on his card the great- 
est variety of branches of instruction, has his merits measured 
accordingly ; every additional study is a new argument in his 
his favor. Such a state of things must necessarily lead to super- 
ficial attainments ; the mind, instead of being well informed con- 
cerning ayy particular subject, is filled with confused and crude 
notions, or what is likely to be the result,.the memory is loaded 
with a heterogeneous mass of lore with which the understanding 
has little to do. 

But, to return to our first position, the disinclination to the study 
of botany that exists so generally, must be mainly ascribed to 
the faulty arrangement of the elementary books, or to the unne- 
cessary and repulsive matter with which they are crowded. The 
radical part of the plant in all its variety of structure is first 
brought to view; this is beginning at the root of the matter, and 
requires too much digging to please at first. Would it not be 
wiser to direct the attention primarily to that beautiful expansion 
of colored leaves and essential organs which crown the summit 
of most plants? Beside the greater interest inspired by the 
elegance of the flower, its being the seat of those characters on 
which is founded the Linnzan classification, is a sufficient reason 
for making it the first object of attention; since the earlier a 
knowledge of the artificial system of Linneus is acquired, or in 
other words, the sooner a beginner is able to ascertain the genus 
and species of any plant he may meet with by a reference to the 
“Flora,” the easier and more interesting will be his progress. 
Let the peculiar phraseology receive the same attention we natu- 
rally bestow on words in a foreign language, or in our own mother 
tongue, with which we happen to be unacquainted ; a dictionary 
is easily consulted, if it be at hand, and as we have already 
remarked, it is no more necessary to commit to memory a 
botanical than a French dictionary. In this way the student will 
gradually make himself master of the whole system of termino- 
logy adopted by botanists, and will soon find himself at home in 
the Latin of Linneus or Pursh, or the English of Bigelow and 
Torrey. 

But it is time for us to refer our readers to the work that has 
just appeared, the title of which we have placed at the head of 
this article. It is scarcely necessary for us to allude to the reputa- 
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tion of the author; his fame is too widely spread and too well 
founded to require to be proclaimed by us to the literary, much 
less to the scientific world. ‘That Mr. Nuttall is deservedly con- 
sidered one of the first naturalists of the age cannot be doubted 
by any one who is acquainted with his labors and the extent of 
his acquisitions in more than one branch of natural history ; that 
he possesses a more intimate knowledge of the whole range of 
North American plants than any other botanist, derived both from 
study and extensive personal observation, we think will not be 
disputed. The most profound inquirers have already been 
enlightened by the wide research and acute discrimination 
visible in every page of the “ Genera” given by him to the pub- 
lic ten years ago, as well as by the various contributions he has 
made to the scientific journals, and by the narrative of his dis- 
coveries and hardships in the wilderness of the West. 

An elementary work coming from such a source cannot fail to 
receive general attention, and the good taste and judgment with 
which it is executed will not disappoint the reader. It accords 
so well with our own ideas of what an introduction to botany 
should be, that we hesitate not to express our entire approbation 
of the author’s plan throughout, and in general of its literary 
merits. We believe that the student will receive the most favor- 
able impressions and the most valuable assistance from the use of 
it, and will be induced to make greater advances in the science 
than any other work would lead him to do. He will find its 
pages unincumbered with technical phraseology until he reaches 
that period of the study, to which some portion of the “ Intro- 
duction ” is devoted, when it is indispensable ; and he will then 
find a convenient glossary appended that will afford him the 
necessary assistance in arriving at the meaning of the terms. 

The remarks upon various genera, some of them common in 
our gardens, and many in our fields and forests, are exceedingly 
curious and discriminating; the distinguishing characters are 
clearly and familiarly pointed out, where there exists a close 
resemblance at least to the unpractised eye; much interesting 
information is likewise given respecting the localities and native 
places of growth of foreign plants, which must please and enter- 
tain, as well as instruct the student. An extract from his Preface 
will exhibit Mr. Nuttall’s views respecting the introductory portion 
of a book intended for beginners, wherein his sentiments will be 
found to coincide with those we have already expressed, and long 
entertained, in relation to the manner in which the study should 
be commenced. 
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“ Nearly all the elementary works on botany extant are derived 
from the “ Philosophia Botanica” of Linneus, a work of great 
labor and utility to those who would wish to.make themselves mas- 
ters of this fascinating branch of natural knowledge. Its technical 
character, however, often proves appalling to many who would 
willingly become acquainted with the characters of plants, did 
any easier route present itself. The first and most natural inquiry 
concerning plants, is the nature and character of those beautiful 
objects which we call flowers ; these, by various interesting quali- 
ties, recommend themselves to every one. Their brilliar * colors, 
beautiful forms, fragrant odors, and delightful association with the 
various seasons of the year, with the promise of fruits and of har- 
vests, all combine to give them an importance, which no other part 
of the plant possesses. To indulge this shorter route to the 
knowledge of plants as a science, after the manner of Rousseau’s 
delightful ‘ Letters on Botany,’ is the object of the present volume. 
The arrangement of this author, and that of his well known edi- 
tor, Professor Martyn of Oxford, has been the model on which the 
author proceeded in the first part of this treatise. The technical 
history of the herbaceous part of the plant, and the terminology 
as a separate treatise, have appeared to him as scarcely forming 
any necessary part of a direct introduction to systematic botany, 
and all its purposes are probably answered by the glossary of 
terms given at the end of the volume, with the familiar explana- 
tions interspersed through some of the first chapters of the work ; 
these, with the aid of the plates and the explanations attached to 
them, it is to be hoped, will not leave much to acquire of the tech- 
nical part of the science. To be able at an early period of the 
study to commence the arrangement of plants by their flowers, and 
to distinguish them from each other, as well as to contemplate 
their structure and observe their mutual relations, is a study cer- 
tainly far more amusing and .useful, than a mere attention to the 
names and characters of the unimportant and unattractive parts of 
the vegetable.” pp. v. vi. 


The style of this “ Introduction” is remarkably easy and 
flowing throughout, and, when the subject will admit, often rises 
into great elegance ; it is the language of polished conversation, 
in which custom sanctions an occasional departure from the strict 
rules of grammatical construction to favor unrestrained ease of 
expression. We regret, however, to see inaccuracies of this 
sort in a work otherwise so happily and agreeably composed. 
We regret to find sentences complex and involved, which a little 
pains might have rendered faultless. 'The merest speck should 
not be suffered to mar the beauty of the general execution of the 
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work. We indicate a few errors, in part perhaps typographical, 
which would not be tolerated even in conversation. On the 
twelfth page, in the twenty-fifth line, for “them” read “ they” ; 
twenty-fourth page, twenty-sixth line, for “is” read “ are.” 
There is a similar neglect of concordance on the sixty-third page, 
fourteenth line ; and also on the hundred and ninety-third page, 
thirty-second line. 

A more agreeable task it is, to point out descriptions of the more 
elegant genera written with ee elegance. ‘Take, for 
example, the Houstonia, which Percival has celebrated in a 

etical tribute of great beauty, though somewhat technical. 
Mr. Nuttall says, ' 


‘“*T know no common, prevalent name for our beautiful Housto- 
nia caerulea, which bears low tufts of delicate pale blue cross- 
shaped flowers, adorning every mossy bank or shorn meadow, and 
presenting themselves in all directions, like the eyes of Argus ; 
seeming almost as handfulls of pale scattered flowers of the Lilac, 
which had come too early to maturity. Each little plant, when 
examined apart, presents a few forked branches of an inch or two 
in length, and with but a few ovate or egg-shaped leaves, princi- 
pally clustered round the root. The flower consists of a small 
4-cleft calyx ; a somewhat funnel-formed, long-tubed corolla, with 
an elegant 4-lobed border ; to this succeeds a half-superior, 2-cell- 
ed, 2-valved, many-seeded capsule, which opens transversely or 
across.” p. 61. 


A brief description follows of Mitchella, so named we believe 
in honor of Dr. Mitchell, a pupil of Linnzus ; its more common 
names in New England are Pigeon-plum and Chequer-berry, 
sometimes Partridge-berry ; we believe, however, that the latter 
name is more frequently applied to Gaultheria procumbens. The 
delicate twin-flowers of the Mitchella are ate seen peeping 
out from the mossy soil of the deepest forests, and breathe a 
delicious fragrance. Mr. Nuttall has drawn this modest. little 
plant from the obscurity of its sylvan retreats and briefly describ- 
ed it in the following manner. 


* The beautiful little evergreen, box-leaved Mitchella, or Par- 
tridge-berry, of our shady woods, is also deserving of particular 
attention ; its branches trail along the ground, and form a small, 
deep green, shining mat, enlivened, about June and July, with 
pairs of white, 4-cleft, monopetalous flowers, singularly villous or 
downy on the upper or inner surface ; but the most remarkable 
character of the genus, of which there is but a single species, is, 
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that by the ingraftment and coalescence of the two germs of each 
pair of flowers, only a single scarlet berry is produced, but con- 
taining four seeds, pp. 61, 62. 


An interesting account is given of the Agavé, or American 
Aloe, the curious plant which is generally supposed not to flower 
until it has lived to the age of one hundred years, when the effort 
costs it its life; thence commonly called the Century-plant. 


The Agave or American Aloe, referred to the Brome.i# or 
natural order of the Pine Apple, is a very remarkable genus, of 
which there is one species growing native in Virginia and the 
southern states. ‘The corolla, of a greenish color, is superior, 
erect, and tubular, or funnel-form. The stamina are erect, and 
extend beyond the corolla. The capsule is bluntly triangular and 
many-seeded. The tardy flowering species, A. americana, of 
Mexico, which in cold climates has been cultivated near a century 
before flowering, arrives at this state in six or seven years in its 
native climate, and in the warmth of Sicily. Before this period 
the plant presents nothing but a perpetually unfolding cone of 
long, rather narrow, but thick and fleshy leaves, pointed, and beset 
on their margins with strong thorns. Before flowering, this cone 
and cluster of leaves attains an enormous bulk and develope- 
ment; at length, it swells more than usual, the circulation of the 
sap in the outer leaves becomes visibly retarded, and they put on 
a shrivelled aspect. At this period, the Mexicans who cultivate 
this plant, which they call magui, tap it for the juice with which it 
now abounds, and many gallons of sap continue for a time to 
exude from this vegetable fountain. From this liquor, when fer- 
mented, is distilled the common spirit drunk throughout that 
country, and when the plant is finally exhausted, its tenacious and 
abundant fibres afford a durable hemp or flax. If suffered to 
flower, it sends up a central scapus from eighteen to thirty feet high, 
resembling a huge chandelier with numerous clustered branches, 
bearing several thousands of elegant but not showy, greenish yel- 
low flowers, from which slowly drops a shower of honey. With 
the flowering the energies of the plant become exhausted, and it 
then perishes, however long it may have previously existed, but at 
the same time it sends up from the root numerous offsets for the 
purpose of viviparous propagation.” pp. 89, 90. 


We sincerely hope that this new publication, so well calculated 
to facilitate and throw a charm over the study of botany, may 
have the effect so much desired by its zealous author, and lead to 
a more general as well as a more intelligestt pursuit of this fasci- 
nating science. A purer source of rational enjoyment does not 
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exist than is thus opened to the inquisitive mind. There is un- 
doubtedly much satisfaction of a calm and dignified kind to be 
taken in the bare contemplation of natural objects ; the imagina- 
tion of the pious’ enthusiast has ever revelled amid the grand and 
magnificent works of God outspread before him. But nature, to 
be known, must be studied; and the careful examination of a 
single natural object may disclose greater wonders and inspire a 
stronger feeling of astonishment and delight, than a superficial 
survey of the whole firmament studded with its thousand fires. 
There is no solemn affectation in the pleasures of the natural- 
ist; they are pure, sensible, real. He does not fold his arms 
and saunter forth with an air of self-importance, deigning 
only to survey those more sublime objects which Nature has 
placed beyond the full grasp of reason, and treading thoughtless- 
¥ on the more common, but not less wonderful and curious pro- 
uctions of creative wisdom. He explores nature with the same 
interest in the gayest flower and the meanest weed ; swamps and 
bogs teeming with vegetable life are far more gratifying to his 
eye and tempting to his steps than the nicely trimmed walk or 
the velvet lawn. 
“ The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 


The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” 


Time and space would fail us to enumerate all the induce- 
ments presented for the pursuit of botanical knowledge. Nature 
with open hands is inviting us into the fields, 

“ Where gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes.” 
Health urges her claim, and the rewards of scientific exertion 
await the successful inquirer. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A NARRATIVE 


OF SOME EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES THAT HAPPENED MORE 
THAN TWENTY YEARS SINCE. 


Few places in our country have any traditions of moment as- 
sociated with them, and of these few a very small proportion 
are the objects of superstitious awe. Here and there, however, 
you meet with a spot memorable for one of those terrible inter- 
positions of Providence, which seem directly aimed to punish or 
prevent guilt. ‘The state of religious belief in our country readi- 
ly adopts these solutions of the ways of Heaven, and the freedom 
with which the motives of the Ruler of all things for permitting a 
particular event to happen, is assigned, were it not for the pro- 
found sincerity and solemnity with which it is accompanied, 
might justly be thought daring and irreverent. 

i knew one of those spots not many years since. It was in a 
kind of wild neglected pasture that stretched along the side of a 
hill worn into terraces by the paths of cattle and sheep. At one 
end, close to the skirt of a tall wood, was a circle of ground 
nearly level, in the middle of which was sunk a little hollow, four 
or five feet over, bordered with fragments of rock, and half sur- 
rounded by bushes. I often used to visit it, for it commanded a 
beautiful view of the surrounding mountains, the valley between, 
and the river which flowed through the valley. In the northeast 
the smoke-wreaths from the houses that stood unseen between 
the hills, rose as if proceeding directly from the ground, and the 
spire of the church looked as if planted in the midst of a green 
field. A little farther to the south the hills receded from each 
other, the meadows grew wider and wider, and the river came 
forth as if issuing from a chasm in the earth, and glided away, 
rejoicing, through the thick grass and occasional borderings of 
trees, till its course was lost to the sight. 

I became the more fond of this little nook, as a kind of dread 
with which the neighbourhood regarded it, had caused it to be 
abandoned to me alone. The snow at the end of winter, whether 
from the natural warmth of the soil or the favorable exposure, 
was melted away here sooner than in the neighbouring fields, and 
the verdure was earlier and brighter. I found the Besjipnts of 
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rock about the little hollow edged with the first flowers of spring. 
The blossoms of the liver-leaf and of the vernal saxifrage 
wagged their heads in the first soft winds of the season. A little 
later, the erythronium opened and glittered in the dew like a 
jewel of beaten gold for the ear of an Indian princess. I came 
hither in the summer to gather the black raspberry which ripened 
in the sun to an intense sweetness, and was never plucked save 
by myself and the birds that built their nests unscared on the 
neighbouring shrubs. I -loved to sit here in the long days of 
June, and look out upon the valleys that lay in the deluge of light 
and heat, and watch the shadows of the clouds as they ran along 
the sides of the mountains. In autumn I found, on the alders 
and witch hazels, clusters of the wild grape which the school- 
boy had left untouched. I knew well that some tradition of hor- 
ror was connected with the place, but I cared not to inquire into 
its particulars, for I did not wish to mingle ideas of human suffer- 
ing and guilt with those of the peace and innocence of nature. 
At last the story was told me. One of those kind communi- 
cative beings who cannot bear that any body should remain igno- 
rant of any thing concerning which it is in their power to afford 
information, one day insisted on my knowing the whole, and 
common courtesy obliged ‘me to listen. I have committed his 
narrrative to writing, relating the circumstances in my own way. 
At a little distance from the spot I have described, and near 
the foot of the hill, were to be seen at the time of which I am 
speaking, and probably are to be seen yet, the ruins of an old 
dwelling. A square hollow showed where the cellar had been, 
and the shape of the old sills on which the house was built was 
still discernible under the green turf by which they were over- 
grown. A patch of tansy and a few long-lived currant bushes 
marked the place of the garden, and hard by was an old well, filled 
up with loose stones. It is now more than twenty years since 
that habitation was abandoned and pulled down, and the place 
that was once noisy with the cries of, domestic animals, the hum 
of household industry, and the accents of the human voice, now 
hears no other noise than that of the neighbouring brook leaping 
down its stony channel, and brawling all day long to the witch- 
hopples and dwarf maples that overshadow it. its last tenant, 
however, old Jacob Holmes, is still well remembered in those 
parts ; a tall, spare, large-boned man, with a stooping figure, an 
ashy complexion, and thick, white, bushy eyebrows, under which 
a pair of grey eyes skulked in ambush, observing every thing, 
and sharasalles most entirely screened from observation, He 
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lived in a neighbourhood of industrious farmers, but no one of 
them all prospered like him ; his cattle always throve, his barns 
and granaries were crammed till they could hold no more with 
the abundance of his crops, he had the art of getting more work 
out of his laborers than any man in the whole country, and what 
was still more extraordinary, he was never known to be over- 
reached in a bargain. On a quiet summer evening, as he sat at 
his window, and looked out upon his farm, just at the going down 
of the sun, his grey eyes would twinkle from their concealment 
with evident satisfaction as he beheld every where the signs of 
thrift, heavy oats, thick wheat, broad acres of Indian corn in 
rows of the darkest and healthiest green, sheep on well-browsed 
hills, and sleek kine coming home in the road with a white-haired 
boy and their own long shadows stalking behind them. In short, 
it was very evident that Holmes laid up money, and after this 
was once discovered there were frequently seen about him divers 
men of obsequious manners, who spoke in a low tone of voice. 
These were the people who wanted to borrow, and Holmes was 
not unwilling to lend on good security. But as ill luck would 
have it, he was never able to furnish the exact amount of money 
the borrower wanted, who was therefore obliged to take an old 
horse, a few bushels of corn, or a few Joads of potatoes, to make 
up the sum required, a process which the sagacious old usurer 
found to be an easier and more profitable way of disposing of this 
kind of property than by sending it to market. The debt thus 
contracted was generally secured by a snug mortgage, which the 
creditor took care to foreclose in due time. In this way he saw 
his possessions gradually enlarging around him, meadow joined 
itself to meadow, and woodland was added to woodland, until at 
length he had rolled together a very considerable estate. 

Among the miseries of the rich, not the least is their ree | 
concerning what will become of their money after they are dead. 
In this country, and perhaps in others, one of two things very 
commonly happens to a man who has the good or ill fortune to 
be richer than his neighbours. Either he*has a graceless son 
who squanders for him all he can lay hands on in his lifetime, 
and only waits for his last breath to begin squandering the rest ; or 
else a wayward daughter, who falls in love with whom she pleases, 
marries him in spite of her honored father, and obliges the old 
gentleman, if he leaves his age ted to his own offspring, to leave 
it to be enjoyed by the very fellow whom of all the world he 
detesis the most heartily. Old Holmes was under no apprehen- 
sions of the first of these misfortunes, for he had no sons; but he 
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was in very great danger of the latter, for his only daughter, 
who wrote her name Elizabeth, but was called by the neighbours 
Betsey, was one of the prettiest girls in the place, a bouncing, 
lively, rattling creature, with big, cheerful blue eyes, and cheeks 
as round and red as apples; kind-hearted in the main, but very 
much inclined to have her own way, and like the rest of her sex, 
somewhat fond of show and finery, or in other words, possessing 
a decided taste for the beautiful and elegant. I mean no disre- 
spect to the ladies, for this passion does not perhaps naturally 
belong to their sex in a greater degree than to the other ; it is 
only more unfolded and encouraged by the state of society in 
which we live. In a savage life there are no belles, there are 
only beaux. The warrior of the American wildernesses, with all 
his stoical virtues, and all his contempt ‘for effeminacy, bedizens 
himself as gaily in his own peculiar fashion, as the proudest 
dame that flaunts m Broadway, to whom the very rainbow seems 
to have been made tributary, and who wears upon her head what 
you might take for the spoil of the fairest gardens of the earth. 

Betsey’s love for finery gave her father some trouble, and he 
could not help sometimes thinking that he should get rich faster 
without her. ‘To do him justice, however, next to his money he 
loved his daughter; but his money was quiet and speechless, 
while the half-playful, half-chiding, and never discouraged impor- 
tunities of his daughter enabled the weaker passion to triumph 
over the stronger whenever she was fully determined to have 
it so. So she was gratified with the gayest ribbons and, finest 
silks worn in the place, and bonnets of the newest pattern 
from New York, a little behind the actual mode probably, but 
not the less a novelty in that remote neighbourhood. The old 
man’s heart would sometimes fail him with the dread of ap- 
proaching poverty, as he ran over the long account of what she 
had cost him. As was natural enough, however, he only placed 
a greater value on the object of all this expense, and resolved 
firmly that he would part with her upon no easy terms. “TI will 
not,” said he to himself, “ give her away to the first beggarly 
fellow that asks for her, even though it should be Ned Ham- 
mond.” This Ned Hammond, or as Betsey was generally 
pleased to call him, Edward, was a young neighbour of theirs, 
and the most favored of all the numerous suitors by whom 
the good-looking heiress was besieged. Edward, had little 
money, but he had the wealth of a good constitution, an agreea- 
ble figure, and an excellent temper. It was a pleasure to behold 
his strong limbs, his well spread chest, his manly countenance, 
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and the frank steady look of his eye, and to see him moving 
about with that unstudied ease, which belongs to those who pos- 
sess the animal nature of our species in its perfection. He was 
the best leaper, the swiftest runner, the most dexterous swimmer, 
and the loudest laugher in the place. None of the young farmers 
excelled him at a mowing-match; none were readier to doa 
good office, or to retort a rustic joke. In short, no harm could 
be said of Edward, except that he was not rich ; but as nobody 
was more cheerful than he, or wore a finer Sunday suit, it was 
perhaps no misfortune that he was not so. Betsey had preferred 
him to his rivals not because she loved him exactly, for her head 
was too full of more important matters to be seriously in love 
with any body, but because she thought it a matter of course 
that the handsomest and best dressed young man of the place 
was to be her husband. His poverty was no objection to him. 
“My father,” thought the prudent young lady, “ has enough for 
us both. I shall be able to teaze him out of a part of it, and 
Edward will know how to provide the rest.” 

Such was her arrangement; but her father looked on the 
young man with other eyes. He was not well pleased with see- 
ing him so often about his premises, and accordingly demanded 
an explanation of his daughter, who very frankly and with great 
composure admitted that she liked him. + 

** But you don’t intend to marry him?” said the old gentle- 
man. 

‘‘ Indeed, father, I think I shall if he asks me.” 

“Then you shall have none of my property ; I can tell you 
a". * 

“ Then we will do without.” 

This was too much for the old gentleman ; he could have en- 
dured that his paternal authority should be slighted, had the mat- 
ter ended there ; but the idea that his estate, which he had taken 
so much pains to acquire, and to which he owed all the consid- 
eration he received from his neighbours, should be spoken of 
with contempt, was more than he could bear. He therefore told 
his daughter in plain terms that he should turn Edward out of 
doors the first time he crossed his threshhold, a threat which she 
faithfully communicated to her lover that very evening, in a téte 
a téte of half an hour held at the tender season of twilight in the 
old gentleman’s best parlour. 

Shortly afterwards an incident took place which rendered him 
better satisfied with his daughter. One day he had occasion to 
go to the village, as it was called, consisting of some half dozen 
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buildings standing near each other, of which one was a meeting- 
house, with its semicircle of horse-sheds, and the other a tavern. 
At the latter he met with a young man, whom the landlord very 
officiously introduced to him as a Mr. Smith of Virginia, who, 
as he told him in his ear, was a very nice young gentleman, who 
had been his lodger for a couple of days and seemed to be full 
of money. Holmes cast a look upon the stranger ; he was too 
genteel-looking for his taste, and he immediately withdrew his 
eye in contempt ; but the talkative landlord managed to keep up 
the conversation. Holmes happened to drop a frugal maxim ; 
the young man, to his surprise, re-echoed it. Holmes followed 
it up with a practical illustration which the young man imme- 
diately matched with another. Holmes quoted “ Poor Richard,” 
the young man quoted him also, and they soon seemed to become 
mutually agreeable to each other. At parting the old gentleman 
shook hands with his new acquaintance, and understanding 
that he intended to pass some time in the place, hoped that he 
should see him often at his house ; a civility of which Mr. Smith 
declared that he should soon have the pleasure of availing himself. 
He came the very next day. It was a beautiful evening, towards 
the latter end of September. The red light of the setting sun 
lay sweetly on the landscape, on the meadows, green with the 
autumnal crop of grass, on the whitening fields of Indian corn, 
the loaded orchards, and the woods that stretched up the sides 
of the mountains and here and there were spotted with scarlet 
and gold. The old man was sitting at his window, as was usual 
with him at that hour, looking out upon his farm, and Betsey was 
on the green before the door, engaged in the unromantic amuse- 
ment of teaching a fat, waddling puppy, that was tumbling about 
in the grass, to play tricks for his supper. At the sudden appear- 
ance of the young man, she blushed and ran to adjust her dress, 
and when she returned she could not but be struck with the 
graceful figure and manners of the stranger. The exercise of 
the walk had given a ruddy glow to his dark cheek, which was 
yet heightened by the red lustre that lay on all objects ; a pair of 
keen black eyes seemed to the maiden fitted to say unutterable 
things ; and then his dress—so fashionable and quaint in its cut, 
and fitted so elegantly to his somewhat slight but shapely figure, — 
his linen of such perfect purity, his waistcoast of such a spotless 
white, his cravat so exquisitely tied. In short, he was irresisti- 
ble. Add to all this the graceful haste with which he reached 
her a chair, closed the window from which the air came too 
rudely against her neck, picked up her handkerchief, and paid 
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her all these agreeable little attentions which are the prescriptive 
right of the sex, but in which the beaux of her own simple 
neighbourhood were not very expert. She sighed to think that 
Edward was not so fine a gentleman. When the stranger had 
departed, her father asked her, with a look of triumph, whether 
she did not think him worth ten of Ned Hammond. The poor 
irl hesitated for a while, and at last faintly answered, “ No.” 
he old man, who was accustomed to making bargains, and who 
knew very well when he was on the point of gaining an advan- 
tage of his antagonist, chuckled at his daughter’s indecision, bid 
her good night, and told her that the next day she should have 
the shawl for which she had been teasing him the week past. 
Smith saw with pleasure the impression he had made on the 
heart, or rather on the vanity of the young heiress, for her heart 
had really litle to do with the matter, and he was not slow in 
following up the advantage he had gained. He called frequently 
at Holmés’s, and talked for hours with the old gentleman about 
bonds and mortyages, about the proper mode of computing 
interest, the best way of securing debts, and the most profitable 
method of managing an estate. He had the talent, not uncom- 
mon among sharp-witted men, who have seen a good deal of 
mankind, to seem very knowing on the subject of conversation, 
whatever it might be, by the help of information dexterously ex- 
tracted from the person himself with whom he was talking. This 
talent he practised with great success on the old usurer, who was 
beyond measure delighted to find him always of his own opinion, 
and by a natural consequence set him down as one of the most 
intelligent and judicious men he had ever met with. With 
Betsey he talked on quite different subjects, and on these he 
seemed more at home—the fashions, the customs of the great 
and gay world such as he had seen it in the large towns, and the 
manners of his native state. She listened eagerly and he dis- 
coursed volubly, but whether truly or not 1 have no means of 
knowing, for no record of his conversation is preserved. Of his 
private history he made no secret. He told the old yeoman and 
his daughter that he belonged to a wealthy family in Virginia, and 
that his mother had died a few years before, leaving him a con- 
siderable inheritance in land and slaves, of which, however, his 
father was entitled to the enjoyment during his lifetime. His 
father, he said, had married a second wife, whose ill-nature had 
obliged him to leave the home of his infancy. He had since 
resided in different parts of the Union, and he could now hardly 
regret the severity that had driven him from the paternal hearth, 
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since it had made him acquainted with a people of purer manners 
and severer virtue, among whom he would gladly settle for life. 
He intimated, that when the maternal estate came into his hands, 
he should immediately dispose of the land and sell, or perhaps 
emancipate the slaves, and take up his residence at the north- 
ward—perhaps in that very neighbourhood. His story was be- 
lieved by the unsuspecting girl with implicit faith, and the wary 
old father, after a few shrewd questions which were satisfactorily 
answered, acquiesced in the same belief. 

Holmes was therefore delighted with the attentions paid by 
Smith to his daughter; but there was another person who was 
far from experiencing the same satisfaction. ‘This was Edward, 
who, apprised of what was going on, came several times to the 
house to obtain an interview. But she was either on the watch 
and absented herself at his approach, or else frightened him awa 
by pretending that her father was coming and would fulfil his 
threat of turning him out of doors, so that he found no opportunity 
for an explanation. The poor fellow, who had really loved her, fell 
into a state of dejection; his loud, extravagant laugh grew faint 
and forced; he seemed not to understand the jokes that were 
cracked upon him, and forgot to return them as formerly ; he 
was thrown at wrestling matches, and in a game of cricket was 
often observed to let the ball pass without.seeing it. He took 
the thing so much to heart, that Betsey, who knew she had used 
him ill, was quite angry with him. “I am sorry for him,” said 
the sage and thoughtful maiden to herself, “ but what can I do ? 
I must have Smith if I can get him; for if one cannot have the 
person one likes, where is the use of marrying at all? I never 
exactly promised to marry Edward, and he knows very well that 
I cannot have every body. I wonder he will not be reasonable, 
and let people do as they please. It is very foolish in him to 
take on so, and if he thinks to get me by moping and crying be- 
cause I like Smith better than I do him, he is very much mis- 
taken.” She soon had an opportunity of telling him her mind 
on this subject. 

The autumn had passed rapidly away ; the leaves of the forest 
had been shed in the winds; all but the russet tufts of foliage, 
that yet hung fluttering on the young oaks, and refused, withered 
and sapless as they were, to be rent away by the blasts of winter. 
The ground had been frost-bound for a considerable time, the 
rattle of the carriages over the rough and iron roads was heard 
for miles, the brooks were transformed into long glittering trains 
of ice, and the keen wind from the clear northwest seemed to 
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. descend from the very dwelling of frost, and howled continual 
in the woods and beat with a steady strength against the dwell- 
ings. The school-boy put his mittens to his little scarlet nose, 
and ran backwards against the heavy gust that swept along the 
road. At length the wind, as if grown weary of its ineffectual 
blustering, fell into a sullen silence, and the transparent blue of the 
heavens thickened into a dim white, through which the sun seemed 
to labor his way, like a traveller wading through the deep snow. 
The sun at last was hidden also, and a kind of pale, woolly-looking 
canopy seemed to be drawn over the whole sky. One might 
have thought, were it not for the anachronism, that all the fleeces 
and flannels of the sheep owners and woollen manufacturers, who 
sent delegates to the Harrisburg Convention in July, 1827, had 
been hung up between the heavens and the earth for a sign to 
their adversaries. ‘Then the snows were dropped down, gently 
at first and im scattered flakes, but faster and thicker every mo- 
ment, until the air was alive with the white atoms chasing each 
other in seeming eagerness to the earth. The farmers hastened 
to get their cattle and flocks under shelter, and the shrill voices 
of their boys and the sharp bark of the dogs came with an in- 
distinct and deadened sound through the thick atmosphere. The 
snow fell all day and all night, and the next morning the country 
was covered with it to a great depth, and the roads were filled 
almost to the tops of the fences. The bluff-faced yeomen yoked 
their oxen and steers to the heavy sledges on which they brought 
wood from the forests, and drove them along the highways, mak- 
ing a hollow and well-beaten path from house to house. Wher- 
ever the roads winded and branched from each other, you might 
see them urging their cattle slowly through the deep and pure 
snows, as far as the eye could reach. At length the paths were 
made, and then the sleighs and the horses loaded with bells were 
brought forth, and all the people of the neighbourhood were 
abroad under the bright golden sun, passing each other swiftly in 
their way over the sheet of spotless white that covered the whole 
country. Edward, in a sleigh painted with all the colors of the 
rainbow, and drawn by a spirited horse whose neck and sides 
were garnished with an unusual quantity of bells, called at 
Holmes’s door as he had been wont the winter previous, ta 
give Betsey an opportunity of sharing in the universal amusement 
of the season. She came to the door, and when with a beating 
heart and half-choked voice he had told his errand, she very 
coolly answered that she expected to ride out with Mr. Smith. 
He began to murmur something which sounded like a complaint. 
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but which Betsey did not stay to hear. Her face reddened ; she. 
told him he was a booby for coming to trouble people who did 
not care for him, and shut the door in his face. . Edward drove 
off in great grief of heart, and Betsey could not but think she 
had treated him too harshly when she saw him from the window, 
at one moment suffering his horse to walk slowly with loose reins 
lying on his neck, and the next whipping the animal into a furious 
allop. 
. Say and her lover had a charming drive that day. She 
declared it to be the most delightful she ever had, and it was fol- 
lowed by many others. Parties were made up among the young 
ple to go to the neighbouring villages on the moonlight nights, 
and Smith and the young heiress were the genteelest and merriest 
couple of them all. On these occasions all the inhabitants of 
the houses along the road were attracted by the noise to the 
windows in order to observe the mirthful train as’they passed. 
The sleighs glided with a hissing sound over the hard and glis- 
tening path; the bells jingled loud in the frosty air, and the light 
sound of laughter was left on the winds behind them. Some- 
times they would pass through one of those whirling pyramids of 
loose snow, which the wind had gathered from the surface, and 
which, having traversed the fields like a colossal ghost in its 
shroud, would sweep rapidly across the road, and then all their 
voices were silent for a moment as the maidens bowed their 
faces to their muffs—for muffs were then in fashion—and the 
young men averted their eyes from the cold and blinding gust. 
Smith was now the acknowledged lover of Betsey, and the 
gossips of the neighbourhood began to wonder when they would be 
married. An unlucky event, however, had nearly destroyed his 
reputation in the place and ruined his matrimonial prospects. 
‘Two young bloods, in fur caps and immense camlet cloaks, very 
noisy, very impertinent, and calling about them with an air of 
great consequence, stopped at the tavern, where Smith lodged, 
one intensely cold evening towards the end of February, and 
staid over night. A story obtained currency that they had passed 
the night in Smith’s apartment, and an inquisitive chambermaid 
who listened half the night at the door, had distinctly heard 
something about trumps, and the ace of clubs, together with 
several suspicious raps on the table. The young fellows had 
gone away the next morning in a very ill humor, which was hardly 
appeased by Smith’s paying their bill to the host, and the very 
same day the chambermaid, in pursuing her researches, brought 
to light a greasy pack of cards concealed in Smith’s room. She 
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engaged one of her acquaintances to assist her in keeping the 
secret, and before the next morning every individual in the 
neighbourhood knew it. One of the deacons of the parish, a 
venerable old man who was held in great reverence, such a man 
as you may yet sometimes see in the places least visited by stage- 
coaches and steam-boats, carrying an ivory-headed cane, and 
wearing a red woollen cap over his thin white hairs, called to re- 
monstrate with Holmes on the danger to which he exposed his 
daughter in suffering her to marry a man of a doubtful character. 
Holmes was even more alarmed than the deacon, and after some 
consultation it was agreed, that the latter should immediately call 
on Smith and get the matter cleared up. Smith received him 
with great politeness, was hurt at the slanders that had been cir- 
culated against him ; protested his innocence, appealed to the 

ropriety of his past conduct, which made the accusation utterly 
improbable, and finished by calling in the landlord to vouch for 
the truth of what he said. The landlord eagerly confirmed 
every word he had uttered, declared the chambermaid to be a 
lying baggage, and to show his sincerity, discharged her on the 
spot. The good deacon was the more inclined to believe in Smith’s 
innocence as he had found him orthodox on the five points, and 
had observed that he always touched his hat reverently to himself 
and the minister ; that he was sufficiently punctual in his attend- 
ance at church, and scrupulously so at the conferences and Sun- 
day evening meetings, wliere the deacon himself was wont to 
hold forth in the way of religious exhortation. Smith’s cause 
had now obtained powerful protectors, and the calumnies uttered 
against his reputation were frowned down and forgotten. 

Spring had come on the track of winter, the snows first grew 
yellow, then showed patches of the brown ground, and finally 
disappeared altogether ; the young blade shot up through the 
dead grass which the burden of the snow had pressed close to 
the earth ; the maple hung out its profusion of minute red blos- 
soms ; the budding willow filled the air with a fragrance like that 
of lemon groves, and resounded all day with the murmur of 
bees. The wild cherry, the horse-plum, and the thorn-tree put 
out their fowers in succession, and finally the whole country was 
whitened with the bloom of orchards. The birds came back 
and made love to each other ; every living creature was happy ; 
even Edward forgot his griefs as he whistled to his team on the 
hill-side ; but the fair Betsey was the happiest of all, for the 
graceful Virginian had pressed her to name the marriage day, and 
it had been named with her father’s sanction. . 
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It was one afternoon in this exhilarating time of the year, that 
Smnith called at Holmes’s with a fowling-piece on his shoulder. 
He complained of melancholy, of an unusual weight of sadness 
on his mind which he could not shake off. Betsey tried to rally 
him into cheerfulness, but her efforts were ineffectual. He look- 
ed at her vacantly, and at length said that he would go and see 
if a little exercise would do him good, and kill a rabbit for his 
landlord’s breakfast. He went out, and she stood gazing after 
him a moment and then turned to her household affairs. Smith 
was observed by some laborers in the neighbouring fields to go 
up the hill along the inclosure of pasture ground mentioned in 
the beginning of this narrative, until he arrived at the little level 
near the skirt of the wood. It was an unusually sultry day for 
the season; there was not wind enough to shake the faded 
blossoms from the apple tree ; the shriek of the tree-toad was 
occasionally heard from afar off, and the sound of the distant 
mountain brooks seemed like mysterious voices holding dis- 
course in the air. Smith was sauntering languidly along, when 
the laborers heard a strange hissing sound, and looking, saw 
several puffs of white smoke issuing from the ground directly 
under his feet. Instantly the earth seemed to be rent at that 
very spot with a terrible explosion ; a column of stones and earth 
was thrown to a great height; a tongue of bluish flame shot up, 
and a thick dark smoke arose, enlarged, and gradually whitened 
as it diffused itself in the air. A moment of dead silence suc- 
ceeded, and then the laborers saw the stones and clods of earth 
dropping back into the smoke, and heard them strike heavily 
against the ground. After the first shock of astonishment and 
terror was over, they consulted for an instant together, and then 
hastened with mingled curiosity and fear to the spot. They were 
met by the smoke which was rolling slowly along the ground and 
of which the acrid and sulphurous odor almost took away their 
breath. On coming to the place they found Smith lying with 
his face to the earth, and the fowling-piece under him. They 
raised him, but he was dead, his jaw had fallen, and his counte- 
nance wore a strange expression of horror. 

The body of Smith was carried to his lodgings, and a coroner’s 
inquest was held oyer it. There was no appearance of any 
bruise or other external injury in his person, except that his eye- 
brows and the ends of his hair were somewhat scorched, and it 
seemed probable that he had perished by inhaling the fiery and 
deadly fume of the explosion. In his pockets were found some 
letters and memoranda, from the perusal of which a suspicion 
arose that his name of Smith was an assumed one, that the story 
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of his Virginia family was a forgery, and that he was already 
married, and that his wife lived in a distant part of the country. 
Curiosity was strongly excited ; the trunks of the deceased were 
opened, his papers were examined with little ceremony, and their 
contents confirmed the suspicion beyond doubt. A strong feel- 
ing of indignation at the fraud he had practised mingled itself 
with the awe felt at the terrible event by which he had been cut 
off ; and the verdict of the jury was, that the deceased had come 
to his end by the judgment of God. 

His relations were informed of his fate, and his effects were 
delivered to them. Further inquiries into his history showed a 
series of irregularities on his part which ended in his associating 
with a gang of sharpers in one of the Atlantic cities, from which 
he was at length driven by the pursuit of justice. His real 
name, and the place of his birth, 1 do not think proper to dis- 
close, since there are probably those alive to whom the disclosure 
might give pain. 

But the event struck a deep awe into all the neighbourhood. 
People spoke to each other in a subdued voice, the choleric 
were afraid to quarrel, and the knavish to cheat, the old warned 
the young, and the young forbore their usual amusements and 
gaieties. Even old Holmes contented himself for a while with 
a smaller usury, and it was long before the look of concern and 
the tone of fear passed away from among the good people. The 
little level where the event happened, and the hollow where the 
fire broke forth from the earth, beautiful as they are, with wild 
flowers in sprfng and wild fruits in summer and autumn, still 
remained, and even yet remain the objects of dread. 

Betsey was an heiress, and did not long remain unwooed. 
Edward was the handsomest young fellow left ; he had remained 
constant in his affections, and, what was of some importance, he 
had always borne an excellent character. Means were found to 
overcome the objections of the father, and before the orchards 
were again in bloom the young couple were man and wife. A 
numerous progeny sprung up around them ; of whom I remem- 
ber to have once seen a specimen in passing through the place in 
the Se a chubby boys of nearly the same age, who 
being frightened down from the back part of the coach, where 
they had clandestinely placed themselves, by the crack of the 
driver’s whip, indemnified themselves by the amusement of pelt- 
ing him with apples. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 


A power is on the earth and in the air 
From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, 

And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

From the hot steam and from the fiery glare. 

Look forth upon the earth—her thousand plants 
Are smitten ; even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze : 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown ; 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake his den ; 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and men 

Drop.by the sun-stroke in the populous town : 

As if the Day of Fire had dawned, and sent 

Its deadly breath into the firmament. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PASTOR FIDO.* 


Acti. ScEneE V. 
Survio. Linco. 
Su. TuHere is no life, forsooth, 
But that which nurture hath 
From wanton and mad phantasy ! 
Lin. Tell me, if in this glad and beautiful tide, 
That overlays with gold the new-born earth, 
Thou shouldst behold, for flower-embroidered fields, 
Green meadows and the leaf-invested groves, 
Shorn of their tangled locks the pine and fir, 





* These versions are intended to come as near metaphrase as the structure of the 
languages —_ ; and if they do not, the attempt is a failure. The measure has 
been exactly preserved, and the transitions from rhyme to blank verse and vice vers@ 
in the first of these specimens correspond with those in the original. 
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Beech, ash, and all the woodland family, 

The meadows bare, the uplands unadorned, 
Wouldst thou not say, “ Earth waxes sick and pale, 
Nature herself decays?” Like horror, then, 
Like wonder strange as thou wouldst entertain 
At such unheard, portentous novelty, 

Feel at thyself. Heaven to the course of years 
Conforms the wants of life ; to every age 

Its genial usages ; and even as love 

Accords not with the thoughts of grey-haired men, 
So youth’s antipathy to gracious love 

Affronts great nature and opposes heaven.— 
Look then around thee, Silvio : 

All in this world that ’s fair and excellent 

Is Love’s creation: heaven is full of love; 

And earth, and ocean’s depths. 

And that sweet star, forerunner of the dawn, 
Which yonder thou mayst mark, 

Glows with that flame ; she too in her pure sphere 
Kindles with her son’s fires ; the source of love 
Herself enamoured shines ; 

And now, even now, perchance, 

Dear, secret raptures and the chosen breast 

Of her own love she quits. 

Lo! how she sparkles and smiles radiant ! 

Deep in the desart woods 

The monstrous creatures love ; amidst the waves, 
Swift gliding dolphins and the shapeless orc. 
That warbler who his chant 

Prolongs so sweetly, winged in wanton flight 
From th’ ash tree to the beech, 

From the beech to myrtle spray, 

Had he human wit, would say 

In his articulate song, “I love! I love!” 

Yet what his song doth move, 

The language of his heart, 

The mistress of his music understands. 

And list, list, Silvio, 
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The mistress of his strain 

Doth answer with her song, “I love again.” 
The kine that folded in their pastures low 
Responsive ardors woo. 

The lion roars in the wood 

With bellowings not of ire ; 

Thus then does love inspire, 

In fine, each living thing, 

Save, Silvio, thee. Shall Silvio be alone, 
In heaven, and earth, and sea, 

A soul that feels not love ? 

Ah! then, forsake the woods, 

Fond boy, forsake the chase, and learn to love. 


CHORUS IN ACT IV. 

CANZONE. 
Biest golden age, when men 
From milk their nurture drew; 
In the, young world, in woodland cradle reared ; 
The tender offspring then 
Of the herd around them grew, 
Nor sword nor mortal venom then was feared. 
Nor cloudy thoughts and bleared 
Veiled then the eternal light, 
The sun of nature pure ; 
Now reason, ’mid obscure 
Dim mists of sense, doth hide the heavens with night. 
And hence the wandering tree 
Seeks stranger lands and ploughs the troubled sea. 


That pompous sound and vain, 

That idle theme for all, 

Blazoned by flattery, titles, empty show— 
Which the multitude insane 

And ignorant, honor call, 

Then was not tyrant of the mind: below. 
But pain to undergo, 
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For that enjoyment true 

And homefelt bliss, that sprung 

Their groves and herds among, 

And faith to sacred laws was all they knew 
By honor’s name ; well taught 

Their lawful joys to prize, by honest thought. 


*Mid meads and runnels clear, 

Sly Sport and frolic Jest 

In the path of honest love their torches lit ; 
And nymphs and swains sincere 

In speech their hearts exprest ; 

And bonds of joy and rapture Hymen knit, 
As stronger as more sweet. 

For one alone, unveiled, 

Love’s cherished roses blew, 

Close hid from furtive view 

Of passion unavowed, whose inquest failed 
By cavern, mere, and grove ; 

And it was one sole name, marriage, and love. 


O guilty age! which hides 

With pleasures gréss and base 

The soul’s true beauty; and for vice secure 
A formal cloak provides 

Of the dissembled face ; 

While uncontrolled rove secret thoughts impure ' 
Like that extended lure, 

’Mid flowers and leaves which lies, 

Thou low desires dost screen 

With holy, modest mien ; 

Virtue, thou deemest show, and life, disguise : 
Nay, most thyself dost laud 

For love betrayed, if secret be the fraud. 


But thou ! inform our souls 

With longings high and fair, 

True honor, dowery of the noble mind ! 
And thou! whose power controls 
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Kings, to this nook repair, 

Since without thee, no bliss attends mankind. 
Tis thy quick promptings bind 

The tangled threads of fate ; 

The grovelling wish that tires, 

Following thy guiding fires, 

Forsakes all ancestry revered as great. 

Yet, sometimes, truce from iil, 

Let us expect, if hope be with us still. 


Let us hope. The sun that sets is born anew, 
And heaven’s most sombre hue 
Serene, unclouded glory oft breaks through. 





THE WIDOW. 


“ But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit; 
And so he ’ll die.” 


Sue said she was alone within the world :— 

How could she but be sad ! 

She whispered something of a lad, 

With eyes of blue and light hair sweetly curled— 
But the grave had the child! 

And yet his voice she heard, 

When at the lattice, calm and mild, 

The mother in the twilight saw the vine-leaves stirred. 
‘¢ Mother,” it seemed to say, 

**T love thee ; 

When thou dost by the side of thy lone pillow pray, 
My spirit writes the words above thee ;— 

Mother, I watch o’er thee—I Jove thee.” 
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Where was the husband of that widowed thing ; 
That seraph’s earthly sire ? 

A soldier dares a soldier’s fire ; 

The murderous ball brought death upon its wing, 
Beneath a foreign sky. 

He fell in sunny Spain ; 

The wife, in silence, saw him die, 

But the blue eyes of the fond boy gave drops like rain. 
** Mother,” the poor lad cried, 

“He ’s dying! 

We are close by thee, father—at thy bleeding side— 
Dost thou not hear thy Arthur crying ?— 

Mother, his lids are closed—he ’s dying ! ” 


It was a stormy time when the man fell ; 
And the youth shrunk and pined ; 
Consumption’s worm his pulse entwined— 
«« Prepare his shroud,” rung out the convent bell, 
Yet, through his pain he smiled, 
To sooth a parent’s grief :— 
Sad soul! she could not be beguiled : 
She saw the bud must quit its guardian leaf! 
‘¢ Mother,” he faintly said, 
“* Come near me— 
Kiss me—and let me in my father’s grave be laid— 
I’ve prayed for thee, and God will hear me— 
Mother, [’ll come again and cheer thee! ” 
C. E. E. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Practical System of Rhetoric ; or the Principles and Rules of Style, inferred from 
Examples of Writing. By SamueL P. Newman, Professor of Rhetoric in 
Bowdoin College. Portland. Wm. Hyde. 1827. 


Mix7ov, in his plan of a “ complete and generous education,” 
assigns a place to rhetoric ; but it is one of the last studies to 
which he wishes the attention should be directed. Alter the 
pupils are initiated in the sciences, law, politics, and theology, 
* now lastly,” says he, “ it will be time to read with them those 
organic arts which enable men to discourse and write perspicu- 
ously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style of lofty, mean, 
or lowly. Logic, therefore, is to be referred to this due place, 
with all her well couched heads and topics, until it is time to open 
her contracted palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric.” F or 
ourselves, we would add, that the study of grammar should be 
deferred till the same time, and referred to the same due place. 
The book of Professor Newman, however, is evidently intended 
for an earlier age, and those who wish to introduce their pupils 
to this study at the usual period, will find it more useful and in- 
telligible than the one in common use. 

he “ Lectures ” of Blair, “ designed to initiate youth into 
the study of belles lettres and of composition,” occupy an im- 
mense field of metaphysical and historical criticism. hey are, 
indeed, full of valuable critical remarks and literary information ; 
but they are, in our opinion, much better suited for one who has 
finished the course of elementary education, than for one yet in 
the gristle of literary youth. The “ Abridgment” extends over 
the whole ground of the original ; the omissions being principally 
in the amplifications and developement (if we may use an unau- 
thorized intruder into modern English) of the principles, or in the 
examples which serve to prove and illustrate those principles ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that it is far beyond the 
capacity of those by whom it is commonly studied. 

The plan of Professor Newman is more limited. It is to es- 
tablish and explain the principles of style ; to point out the true 
means of writing well, and of judging correctly of the merit of 
literary productions. In pursuing this plan, the author is led to 
examine the standard of literary taste, its nature and objects ; to 
explain what are called the figures of rhetoric; to show the 
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necessity of care and accuracy in the use of words, and in the 
structure of sentences; and to treat of the qualities of good 
style, and of the peculiar modes of writing, which characterize 
the productions of different individuals, or are suited to different 
subjects and occasions. The plan is judicious; and the plain 
and practical manner in which the explanations are given, is hig 
creditable to the judgment and good sense of the author. He 
has in many instances availed himself of the inductive method, 
which is now so happily introduced into many books of elemeutary 
education, and which, with or without books, may be so usefully 
employed in teaching every subject of human knowledge. Facts 
first, and then principles; examples, and then rules ;—this is the 
true method of communication, as well as of discovery. 





Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J. C. L. SismonpE 
DE Sismonpr. Translated from the Original, with Notes, by Taomas Roscogr, 
Esq. Intwo volumes. New York. J. &J. Harper. 1827. 


Tuis work, the production of anelegant writer, as well as one of 
the most accomplished scholars and best thinkers of the age, has 
been fortunate in meeting with a better translator than falls to the 
lot of most good French authors. The French of Sismondi is not 
only exchanged for very good English, but the work is illustrated 
and improved in value, by notes which show the translator to 
possess a familiarity with the subject equal to that of the writer 
himself. ‘That part which is least happily executed consists of 
the metrical versions of the copious extracts from the poets in 
the different languages of the South of Europe. These, with 
some exceptions, are only tolerably done. A few, however, taken 
from Blackwood’s Magazine are spirited, and three or four fur- 
nished by Wiffen are very beautiful. A translation of a part of 
Politian’s “Garden of Venus” is given from the Rev. Parr 
Greswell’s “ Memoirs of Politiano,” and is highly praised by the 
translator. In the New York Review for May, 1826, is another 
version of the same passage in the same stanza, the ottava rima ; 
and it is curious to observe, not only with how much more fidelity 
to the original, but with how much more grace and spirit the pas- 
sage has been rendered by the American translator. 

This work is now the best guide in the English language to 
an acquaintance with the literature of those European dialects 
which were formed by the corruption of the Latin tongue. The 
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author, after a slight notice of Arabian literature as it once flour- 
ished in Spain, gives a very full account of the curious, and ull 
lately almost forgotten literature of the Troubadours ; then passes 
to that of France in the age of chivalry ; and afterwards considers 
successively that of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Not only are 
the characteristic differences of these several literatures discussed 
with reference to the state of society in Europe at different pe- 
riods, but all the celebrated writers in each are made to pass in 
review, anecdotes of their lives are given, and liberal extracts 
are made from their works. A note by the translator mentions 
that M. Sismondi intends preparing a similar work on the litera- 
ture of the nations of the North of Europe. 





Biair’s Outlines of Ancient History, on a New Plan. embracing Biographical Notices 
of Illustrious Persons; General Views of the Geography, Population, Politics, 
Religion, Military and Naval Affairs, Arts, Literature, Vianners, Customs, and 
Society of Ancient Nations; a Chronological Table, and a Dictionary of Proper 
Names that occur in the Work. Boston. S.G Goodrich. 1827. 


An Epitome of History, with Historical and Chronological! Charts. By J. E Wor- 
cester. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 1827. 

An Historical Atlas accompanying Worcester’s “ Epitome of History,” containing 
the following Charts: 1. Chart of History. Hl. Chart of Ancient Chronology. 
III. Chart of Modern Chronology. IV.Chart of American History. Cambridge. 
Hilliard & Brown. 1827. 


Tue anonymous author of these “ Outlines” (for, by a most 
singular license, Blair’s name is attached to the book, as we are 
informed in the Preface, only because “ it resembles Blair’s 
celebrated works for education, in making a distinction of type 
between what is more and what is less important, and there is a 
convenience in having a series corresponding in plan and subject, 
connected by a general name”) is of opinion, “that it will be 
found to possess great and important advantages over any method 
that has yet been devised for presenting ancient history to the 
mind of a learner.” These advantages are said to be the follow- 
ing ; “1. It is intelligible ; 2. It is interesting ; 3. It is distinct ; 
4. It will enable the pupil to master the difficult subject of dates ; 
5. It presents a general view of the whole subject that may be 
easily comprehended ; 6. The subject is exhibited in a manner 
calculated to establish it permanently in the memory ; 7. It will 
lay a strong and lasting foundation for a knowledge of history.” 
It is stated in the Preface, that four years ago a « History of the 
United States ” was published on the same plan, and, as we are 
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left to infer, by the same author, of which work fifty thousand 
copies have been sold; and that a “ History of Greece ” from 
the same quarter, was published within the last year, the first 
edition of which is already exhausted. We have not examined 
those works, but if they are like the one we are now about to 
consider, we can only say that we are astonished at their success, 
and sorry for it. 

We are satisfied neither with the plan nor the execution of the 
* Ancient History.” Instead of any thing like a regular, con- 
nected relation of the political history of any people, we have 
divisions and subdivisions and repetitions without end. In- 
cluding the “Chronological Table,” and the * Dictionary of 
Proper Names,” the whole work is divided into four parts. . ‘The 
first part contains the general outlines of events distributed into 
ten periods. The most important facts of each period are first 
related in large letters, some further details in smaller type then 
follow, and the whole is concluded by biographical sketches of 
the distinguished individuals of the period. The second part 
contains general views of the geography, politics, literature, arts, 
customs, &c. of the nations, whose history was detailed in the 
first part. ‘The same events are often repeated in large letters, 
in small letters, and in the biographical notices, and may not un- 
frequently be found even the third or fourth time in the second 
parts the “ Chronologica] Table,” or the “ Dictionary of Proper 
Names.” Besides the unavoidable repetitions which this plan 
produces, we think such a division, such a mechanical apparatus, 
breaks up the conr: <xion, and destroys the unity of all history. 

In addition to the confusion arising from this subdivision, we 
object in general to an adherence to chronological order in an 
universal history ; the history of each people is too much inter- 
rupted, and unnecessarily intermingled with the history of 
other nations ; it would be much better to give an independent 
and unbroken narrative of each. It would be, we think, more 
intelligible, more interesting, and more distinct ; it would present 
the whole subject in such a manner, that it would be more easily 
comprehended, and more permanently fixed in the memory. 

if we are not satisfied with the plan, neither are we always 
satisfied with the selection of details. ‘To say nothing of the 
accounts of the earlier periods of Oriental, Grecian, and Roman 
history, or of the speculations on the commerce, population, and 
arts of the antediluvian world, we would refer in particular to 
such relations as the following ;—that Adam’s grave is supposed 
to he on Mount Calvary ; that the discoveries of Seth’s posterity, 
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engraved on pillars of brick and stone, were preserved in the 
time of Josephus ; and that the Garden of Eden was situated on 
the Tigris and Euphrates, any attempt to determine the position 
of which is always sufficiently absurd ; but more satel so 
when taken in connexion with the author’s opinion, that there 
were not, before the deluge, those inequalities on the earth’s sur- 
face which now appear, and that Burnet’s notion of a shell looks 
specious ! 

We think also, that without looking very far, some inconsisten- 
cies and inaccuracies may be detected. ‘The author says in 
the “History” (page 18), Cain was born in the first year of 
the world, which, according to his own table, is 4004, B C., 
and Abel in the succeeding year. In the table we find Cain 
born 4002, and Abel 4001. In the “ History” (page 28), 
he says, “ Assyria commenced [ ? ] about 2229, B. C., and 
its founder was Ashur, son of Shem; at the same time Baby- 
lonia was founded by Nimrod; at length [implying afterwards, 
we should think], Ninus united the two.” The “'Table ” says, 
©2227, Ninus, king of Assyria, began to reign; 2217, Nimrod 
built Babylon, and founded the Babylonish monarchy ; and Ashur 
built Nineveh and founded the Assyrian monarchy.” 

Latinus is said to be king of Italy ; Catiline is metamorphosed 
into “ Cataline,” the inhabitants of Carthage into “ Carthage- 
nians,” the island of Ulysses into “ Ithica,” the Theban prince of 
tragic renown into “ Etiocles.” We are directed to pronounce 
FEneas, “ AE’/neas;” AEneid, “ AS/neid,” &c. 

We are furthermore not much pleased with the style. It is often 
incorrect, and when correct, not always simple and perspicuous. 
Thus, “In his conduct,” speaking of Cain, “ he set the example 
of all the blood that has since flowed.” “Semiramis stands in 
the first rank of female sovereigns, though she appears in other 
respects and scarcely in this an example fit to be imitated.” 
“ Phe most ancient name is Ionia, which the Greeks derive from 
Ion, but Josephus derives them from Javan.” “ Arundelian 
marbles, which were brought from Greece, and now kept.” 

‘“‘ | have not attempted,” says the learned and profound Hee- 
ren, “ a severe chronological order, in the individual events ante- 
rior to Cyrus.” ‘This judicious reserve has been imitated in 
some of the late elementary text books of history. But we have 
in the chronological table of this work more than one hundred 
and fifty dates prior to the reign of that prince, which are useless, 
not only because they relate to isolated events, scattered along 
the shores of time, but because they are totally without foun- 
dation. 
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In this connexion we would briefly notice Mr. Worcester’s 
“Epitome of History,” which, being principally an abstract from 
his other excellent work, “ The Elements of History,” has, to- 
gether with some additional matter, the same general merits 
that have procured this book so Jarge a share of public approba- 
tion. While the “ Elements” are intended for academies and 
the higher schools, the “ Epitome,” as the author states in his 
Preface, has been prepared “ to be used as the first book in his- 
tory by pupils who might afterward study larger works, and also 
by a numerous class of young persons, of both sexes, whose 
means of education are too limited to admit of their studying 
thoroughly, while at school, a more extended system.” It con- 
tains a short, yet comprehensive sketch of the history of the 
principal nations of ancient and modern times. A connected 
view of the rise and revolutions of each state is given separately, 
—a plan for which we have already stated the reasons of our 
preference. The charts, which accompany the “ Epitome,” 
are well calculated to illustrate and facilitate the study of his- 
tory; and, we believe, Mr. Worcester is the first, who has 
connected thei with elementary books, and adapted them to 
the use of schools. 
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Seymour. 1827. 

A Review of the Rev. Dr. Bond’s Appeal to the Methodists. By the 
Rev. Asa Shinn, of the Pittsburg Conference. Baltimore. 

The Manuscript. Numbers I and 2. New York. G. C. Morgan. 

A Candid Examination of the Episcopal Churcn, in two Letters to a 
Friend. Fourth edition. Boston. R. P. & C. Williams. 18mo. pp. 72. 

A Directory for the Village of Rochester, to which is added a Sketch 
of the History of the Village, from 1812 to 1827, with a Map. 

A Brief Sketch of the Occurrences on Board the Brig Crawford on 
her Voyage from Matanzas to New York, together with an Account of 
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the Trial of the three Spaniards for Murder and Piracy, committed on 
board said Brig. By a Member of the Bar. 

Letters on the New Theatre, first published in the Recorder and 
Telegraph. Boston. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Much Instruction from little Reading, or Extracts from some of the 
most approved Authors, Ancient and Modern. By a Friend to General 
Improvement. New York. Mahlon Day. 5vols. 12mo. 

Proceedings of a Convention of Medical Delegates, held at North- 
ampton, Mass. June 20, 1827. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

A Collection of Facts and Documents relating to Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs in Groton, Mass. occasioned by the publication of the “ Result 
of an Ecclesiastical Council,” &c. Boston. Stephen Foster. pp. 44. 

Eleventh Report of the Directors of the American Education Society, 
for the year ending May, 1827. Andover. pp. 76. 

Eleventh Report of the American Bible Society. New York. pp. 23. 

A Friendly Letter to Parents and Heads of Families, particularly 
those residing in the Country Towns and Villages in America. Boston. 


Address of the Jackson State Convention to the People of Maryland. 
on the late and approaching Election of President. Baltimore. pp. 19. 


MEDICINE. 


Text Book of a Course of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. Part Second. By James Jackson, M.D. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 8vo. pp. 227. 

NOVELS. 


Self-Conquest, or the Sixteenth Birth Day; a Tale for Youth. Bos- 
ton. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 82. 


; POETRY. 

Poems. By the Author of “ Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse.” Bos- 
ton. S. G. Goodrich. 12mo. 

The Southern and Western Songster, being a chosen Collection of 
the most Fashicnable Songs, many of which are original. Philadelphia. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Address delivered July 4th, 1827, before the Supreme Executive 
of the Commonwealth, City Council, and Inhabitants of the City of 
Boston. By William P. Mason, Esq. Boston. 

An Address delivered before the South Carolina Society on the oc- 
casion of opening their Male Academy, on the 2d of July, 1827. By 
William G. Head. Charleston. 

An Address delivered in Utica, before the Sunday School Societies. 
By 8S. C. Aiken, Pastor of the First Preebyterian Society. Utica. 
S. Colwell. 

An Oration delivered in Haverhill on the Fifty-First Anniversary of 
American Independence, July 4, 1827. By Nathan W. Hazen. Haver- 
hill. 8vo. pp. 28. 

An Oration delivered in Person Hall, Chapel Hill, on the 27th of 
June, 1827, the day previous to the Commencement, under the appoint- 
ment of the Dialectic Society. By the Hon. Archibald D, Murphy. 
Raleigh. 8. Gales & Son. 8vo. pp. 18. 
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POLITICS. 


A Sketch of the Politics, Relations, and Statistics of the Western 
World, intended to demonstrate the necessity of the Grand American 
Confederation and Alliance. Philadelphia. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 


Mental Discipline, or Hints on the Cultivation of Intellectual and 
Moral Habits, addressed particularly to Students in Theology and 
Young Preachers. By Henry F. Bwoder, M. A. 

The Causes, Evils, and Remedy of Intemperance, a Sermon deliver- 
ed in Fitchburg, Mass. at the Annual Fast, April 5, 1827. By Rufus 
A. Putnam. Boston. T. K. Marvin, Printer. 8vo. pp. 33. 

The Essentials of Religion briefly considered in Ten Discourses. By 
the Rev. John Dickson, A. M., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Charleston College. Charleston. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Exact Chart of the Florida Reef, showing all the Shoals, Straits, 
Bearings, and Soundings, as taken by personal observation. By Charles 
Johnson. New York. J. Sawyer. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVE!S. 


Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of the Character and Customs of 
the Chippeway Indians, and of the Incidents connected withthe Treaty 
of Fond du Lac. By Thomas L. McKenney. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WOR' S. 


The Spirit of Contemporary Poetry. No. I. and II. Boston. True & 
Greene. 8vo. pp. 43 

Richmond, or Scenes in the Life of a Bow Street Officer, drawn up 
from his Private Memoranda. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Poems. By Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Reprinted from the American 
octavo edition. Boston Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 2 vols. 18mo. 

The Domestic Physician, and Traveller’s Medical Companion, com- 
piled from the Practice of the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
First American from the Second London Edition. New York. E. Bliss. 

Recollections of Egypt. By the Baroness Von Minutoli. Philadel- 
phia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 12mo. 

A History of Modern Greece, with a View of the Geography, Anti- 
quities, and Present Condition of that Country. Boston. Republished 
by Nathan Hale. pp. 503. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame de Hausset, Lady’s Maid to Mad- 
ame de Pompadour. 

My Early Days. By Walter Ferguson, Esq. Boston. Nathan Hale. 
12mo. pp. 148. 

High-Ways and By-Ways, or Tales of the Roadside, picked up in 
the French Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. Third Series. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Fimiliar Letters between a Mother and her Daughter. By Mrs. Tay- 
lor and Jane Taylor. Boston. James Loring. 

Matins and Vespers, with Hymns and Occasional Devotional Pieces. 
By John Bowring. First American from the Second London Edition, 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

High Life ; a Novel. New York. J.J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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